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A Human Oivisection 


is what one of the most brilliant literary critics of the 
United States has called the anonymous novel, 


She Imitator. 


There has never been published in this country such a scarification of 
the shams that ornament the so-called swagger set in Gotham society, 
in literature and the drama. It is done, too, with a supreme and 
precious literary grace that charms the reader, The story is a key 
novel: that is, its characters are supposed to be drawn from living per- 
sonages and the incidents are worked up out of actual occurrences in 
the lives or in the circles of the personages described and dissected. As 


A Social Study, 


the story is one that will hardly help to allay the discontent of the House 
of Have-not. The inanity and folly of those who imagine themselves 
to be superior persons is shown up with remarkable vividness of de- 
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ASHES OF ROSES 


(To W. M. R.) 


BY ERNEST M’GAFFEY. 


HE lights are out, the wine is drunk, the farewell 
- song is sung, 
And Time, entrenched in sullen tower, speaks 
loud with iron tongue, 
While Dawn in ghostly pallor walks the city’s ways 
among. 


Now faded are the gas-jet flares, and lamplights’ fitful 
gleams, 

The morning light, fast growing bright, a wave of 
marble seems, 

As cold and fair, as dim and rare as Love and Love’s 
old dreams. 


Come! fill the glass once more and drink to Bacchus 
and his vine, 

To faith and hope, to song and tear, to the old year’s 
decline, 

To Life that holds the goblet up, to Death that makes 
the sign. 


I hold him laggard at the best, and craven, too, as 
well, 

Who shrinks at Fate, who dreads the curse of candle, 
book and bell; 

Who loses glimpse of Heaven because, he looks too 
long on Hell. 


Beshrew the tales of beldames old, the cautious screed 
of fools; 

We'll live our lives as best we may, unwarped by rote 
or rules, 

Untrammelled by the churchman’s law, unbiased by 
the schools, 


A friend to clasp our waiting hand, as chime will 
blend with chime, 

A cup to hold a sparkle in, a long-dead poet’s rhyme, 

And through it all, and with it all, a Woman, for all 
Time. 


And whoso walks the narrow way, why let him an 
he will; 

The thorny road of righteousness, the steep and 
stony hill, 

The sinner’s path we choose to tread, the primrose 


highway still. 


For us the sound of music yet, though all the lights 
are gone; 

For us the will-o-wisp of Hope, which beckons on 
and on, 

The star that waits in western skies beyond the lapse 
of dawn. 


Go! set the funeral meats for those who stand where 
Sorrow waits; 

For us, we go with wassail song, with laughter from 
the gates, 

As those who do not spare nor fear the fiat of the 


Fates. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


NCE there was a sane, good man who measured 
time by years and months and days, in whose 
countenance was the health of wholesome 

thrift, in whose heart was the yearning for success 
that takes the place of passion. And each New Year, 
looking back upon the twelve-month, he sought out in 
his own mind that which was most necessary to him 
and resolved that he would have it ere the next year 
waned. And in time he came to have that which he 
set forth to gain and his mind became as disciplined 
as a pendulum in that it swung never further than the 
accessible, and his heart beat with the monotonous ac- 
curacy of a clock ratchet and things went well with 
him. 

For when he was a man, he determined to have for 
his wife a good woman and her he won and took into 
his house. And then, for another year, he yearned for 
a child, and the child came and was comely and 
staunch. But his wife and his child wished for noth- 
ing, resolved nothing, planned nothing, dreamed not 
at all. The man, each year, sat all alone in his window 
bay, watching the old year pass, while his wife and his 
boy slumbered. Sometimes he made war upon some 
lingering passion and swore that it should die. 

Once he resolved to double his wealth within the 
year, and at the end, when he sat again alone to see 
the old year wane, he knew that his riches had grown 
an hundred-fold. Then he fixed his hours by clock 
strokes, and said: “I have wasted time. Next year 
I shall double the length of my life, for not a minute, 
not a second shall remain unaccounted for.” And 
that year he achieved great deeds, his fame grew and 
fortune could no more be driven from his door. 

Then he sat again to watch the flight of time, and, 
sitting, said: “I have done nothing for my less judi- 
cious fellow men. This year I shall feed the hungry, 
succor the outcast, cherish the wretched.” , 

And for a year his works of mercy grew so that 
his name came to be blessed of all men and his station 
was high and the rich and the poor, the wise and the 
dull, admired and envied him. 

One year he planned a great church that he would 
give to the honor and glory of the Christ. And he built 
it and sat amongst its pillars with his wife and chil- 
dren. And again he fancied, wishing to do all things 
well, that there was yet something he had not accom- 
plished. He became a patron of'the arts and into his 
great house brought noble pictures and stately ithings 
in marble and brass and bronze. The learned, the 
gifted, the great men and women of the ‘world flockeid 
to his home. He was flattered and sought, his name 
was in all the prints and his picture in the shops. 
Vice, and passion, too, had long been banished from 
his heart. His life was all in tune with duty and with 
virtue ; his wife a paragon of housewives and of moth- 
ers; his children tall, well-poised and filial in their un- 
mistaken fealty to him. 

And yet he grew old and bent, and his hair was 
white and his heart pinched and ashen like the fruit 
on those gorgeous trees which know the blight but 
shaw it not. 

“Another year is coming,” he said, at last, looking 
out into the white-rimed street, “and now what shall I 
resolve? My habits have been pared and pruned and 
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lashed to the trellis of my will till they are as straight 
and spare as the famished yuccas. I have accumulated 
great wealth. I have cherished the arts and nurtured 
the poor. I have builded churches and schools. My 
name is on all men’s lips. I have been true to the 
mother of my children. That which I have sown from 
year to year has grown and spread like weeds in a 
morass.” 

He leaned his wrinkled forehead against the cold 
window pane and said: “What new resolve shall I 
make that is not already accomplished.” 

In the street below he saw a boy pass, arm in arm, 
with his sweetheart. In the house opposite he saw 
a woman sitting by the firelight upon her husband's 
knee. 

“Why not!” he almost groaned, standing upright 
again and biting his grizzled beard. “Why should 
not I as well as they?” 

“What is it, after all?” he muttered, walking up and 
down his lonely room; “what’s the good of it? To be 
rich, to be famous, to be virtuous, and wise, to be 
praised and respected! I shall make a new resolve! 
I shall love and be loved! For thirty years I have 
watched the old year go—alone. I have known every- 
thing, possessed everything, bought, given. won every- 
thing but love.” 

Then all the stifled manhood in him boiled and 
surged. The works of his years looked cheap and piti- 
ful. The palace which was his house looked squalid 
and mean. His very virtues seemed monstrous and all 
the world which had fawned upon him and sucked his 
heart away, sneered at him through the frosty curtains 
of his window. He looked into the mirror and saw a 
gray face, haggard, blear-eyed, palsied with the years 
of duty and discipline and then he knew that he must 
never know the one thing that makes life real for a 
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REFLECTIONS 
New Year's Thoughts 


NOTHER year has rolled by. 
we are congratulating each other; once more 


And once more 


we are celebrating, clinking glasses and mak- 
ing irresolute resolutions, simply because wearea year 
closer to grinning death. Whata queer world this is! 
Most of us shiver at the thought of growing old, of sec- 
ond childhood, when we shall be “sans teeth, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything,” and yet here we are re- 
joicing because we have passed another milestone on 
the broad highway at the end of which yawns the 
awful abyss, Rabelais’ “grand peut-étre.’ This, me- 
thinks, gives a graphical illustration of the inconsist- 
human nature. At 


ency which is inherent in 


all times, we make a_ habit of being consist- 


ently inconsistent. At all times we are led by 
the nose by things which are beyond our control. 
And once in a while the thought flashes through 
our mind that we are miserable dupes, stumb- 
ling along a steep, rocky road, in a night of Cimmerian 
gloom, and following a deceptive will-o’-the-wisp. Yet 
we continue to cling to existence, to love ourselves, 
our loves, the sun, the air, the field and the woods, re- 
lying upon the language of that voice in our hearts 
which tells us that, no matter what the elements or 
fate may bring, all is well, and that the eternal 
faithful Watchman is still at His post. Inconsistency 
lies at the basis of our happiness, whatever that may 
be. We are inconsistent in fearing old age and in 
rejoicing, at the same time at the passing of 
the years, but our inconsistency has a_ deep 
meaning, and one that can be understood only by lis- 
tening to the voice of nature. What is this meaning? 
That we need not be afraid of anything, neither of the 
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world, nor of death, nor of ourselves. That we are 
wnat we are, and under the guidance of Him who 
does everything well, and stands “within the shad- 
ows, keeping watch above His own.” Why should we 
worry ourselves over old age, death and things of that 
kind? 


it is not good ior him to reason too much. If we are 


It may be good for man to reason well, but 


growing old, there are hundreds of milions who share 
our fate. We are all fellow-beings, and all in the 
same boat, and it is this instinctive feeling of cama- 
raderie which makes us feel so boisterously happy, 
when the clocks strike twelve as the old year falls 
asleep forever. Yes, all is well, and everything is as 
it should be at this age of the world. And all will be 
well three thousand years hence, and all will be as it 
should be in that distant age of the world. In the 
past year we have been ill and miserable; we have been 
made to suffer and to feel the woes of disappointment, 
but these afflictions have been comparatively light; 
they have been as nothing, in contrast to the in- 
numerable blessings of which we were the recipients. 
We are always happier than we imagine ourselves to 
be; we are always more loved than we deserve to be. 
This may not readily be apparent, but it is true,and is 
to be explained by the negative nature of joys and the 
positive nature of sufferings. It should be our earn- 
est endeavor to cultivate a spirit of proper apprecia- 
tion of the many little things the influence of which 
we do not, as a rule, realize, and which is yet so 
potent in the affairs of human life. Happiness does 
not lie hidden in grand things or grand dreams or 
grand achievements. Not there do we = find 
that serene contentment which alone makes life bear- 
able, and which prevents our moods from touching 
the utmost extremes of joy and misery, extremes 
which sting and sear. It is in the little, seemingly 
so trivial commonplaces of daily life, that we find 
that comfort and inspiration of which man is most 
in need. Life is made up of little, not of great things. 
Life itself is comparatively a little affair, yet we can 
make it great if we will it so. Happiness is not alto- 
gether an illusion. It may be made tangible and tast- 
able. By moderating our expectations and hopes, by 
trying to keep the tenor of our ways even, by limit- 
ing our loves, our hates and our desires, by doing 
what we can, or should, and by eschewing what we 
cannot or should not do, our measure of mortal hap- 
piness may not reach the overflowing stage, but it 
will satisty healthy instincts and make us eager to 
discharge our daily tasks and duties and to leave the 
worlda little better at the end of our days than it was 
when we first greeted it witha plaintive cry. Considera- 
tions of this kind are not out of place on the first day 
of the New Year. 
time when we are all too prone to look only forward 


They may be a little serious at a 


and not backward, yet, methinks, they are no more 
serious than our well-wishes to friends should be. 
It is only the serious well-wisher that is sincere and 
that feels what he expresses, and the writer of this is 
sincere and serious in wishing every friend of the 
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The Roval Scandal 

THaAt Saxony court scandal reads like a page from 
Maupassant. It gives us piquant glimpses of royal 
high life, and suggests things which would have given 
Zola sufficient “stuff” for a thousand-page novel. 
There are insinuations that the husband found his 
charmer in a gay soubrette at the royal theater, and 
that his princely antics became at last so scandalous 
that the crown-princess thought herself justified in 
seeking solace on the manly bosom of Professor Gi- 
ron, a Belgian, of decidedly amorous proclivities. The 
wife gave tit for tat, but in doing this she forgot her- 
self to such an extent that in a moment of temporary 


mental aberration, superinduced by the Belgian’s tu- 
multuous avowals of love in his most mellifluous 
I'rench, she consented to an elopement to that inter- 
national haven of refuge, Switzerland, where she is 
now given sufficient time to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of her escapade, and to await the inevitable 
subsiding of her pedagogical lover’s volcanic outbreak 
of passion. The crown-princess proves herself worthy 
of her Bourbon-Hapsburg blood. There is strong 
reason to doubt that she is more sinned against than 
sinner. Her husband may be all that she considers 
him to be, but that aid not justify her to leave him 
and her children, and to bring scandal upon the 
houses of Austria, Saxonyand Tusc¢any. There is no need 
to waste any special sympathy upon the woman. She 
has committed a faux pas, a serious blunder, and she 
will unquestionably have to suffer for it in the course 
of time. There are some moral and social obligations 
which cannot be disregarded with impunity merely 
because one has been made the victim of a fancied or 
real wrong, or because the heart’s affections have been 
diverted into a different channel. One wrong does 
not necessarily justify another. The world is* and 
should be extremely charitable to woman, because 
woman is ruled by emotion more than by passion. 
3ut it frowns upon all actions that tend to lower 
man’s ideal of womanhood and to destroy the very 
foundations of family and social life. 
fe - fe 
Philanthropic Endowments 

THE distribution of the Nobel prizes has evoked 
considerable comment, and led to more or less inter- 
esting reflections. While it is the consensus of opin- 
ion that the prizes were impartially and judiciously 
distributed, and that the fund established by Nobel, 
the French inventor of destructive military instru- 
ments, will inure to the benefit of modern scientific 
research, there are a few who express the belief that 
endowments of this kind do more harm than good 
The Lon- 
don Spectalor, in discussing this subject, declares that 


and should, therefore, not be encouraged. 


“the influence of the Nobel prizes on the advancement 
of science must either be harmful or negligible. This 
is not necessarily to belittle the generous intentions 
of their founder, or to carp at the recognition of men 
like Major Ross, who deserves all that the world can 
do for them in return for their services to it. But 
it does seem desirable to point out to millionaires 
that the endowment of science is not quite so easy 
as it looks. The real difficulty which they might pos- 
sibly overcome is that many young men who would 
gladly devote their lives to research, and do not re- 
quire much pecuniary reward for work which is its 
own joy, are diverted to other fields by the actual 
impossibility of earning a bare subsistence from their 
work. Darwin, to take the most striking instance, 
could not possibly have done his great work if he 
had not possessed private means. In older days, 
monastic institutions and the universities offered free- 
dom from the grinding sense of material needs to 
those who wished to devote their lives to learning. 
Nowadays it is almost impossible for an impecunious 
man to devote himself to science, unless he is willing 
to support himself by teaching or by selling a great 
part of his time to some industrial body which needs 
scientific advice. If a wise and generous millionaire 
could devise some scheme for enabling young men 
imbued with the true spirit—who are, perhaps, com- 
moner than is thought—to adopt a career of scien- 
tific research without having to think about ways and 
means, or even about producing tangible results 
might be a great 

course, it 
scheme so as_ to 


within a limted time, he 


benefactor of the race. Of would 
be difficult to adjust the 


keep out the fainéant and the skulker, without 





tu- 


ed 





deterring the embryo Darwin or Newton from taking 
advantage of its possibilities.” There is good sense in 
these words. Philanthropically-inclined millionaires 
have the habit of encouraging success rather than ef- 
fort. They, as a rule, prefer to distribute their money 
to men who are no longer specially in need of it. 
True to uncharitable business instincts, they do 
not wish to set aside large amounts for the mainten- 
ance or encouragement of men who are generally 
known as theorizers, “cranks” and Utopians. The 
average man who has accumulated’ great wealth 
through the practical efforts of his brain or brawn is 
no sentimentalist. He is all business, and believes 
that there is nothing like success. 
ceeds to make endowments for the distribution of 
prizes, or the establishment of universities and libra- 
ries, and leaves the struggling inventor, scholar or 
artist to his bitter, grinding fate, to the miseries of 
failure and despair, which might have been avoided 
if somebody of means and sense and sympathy had 
been kind enough to forward a check for a few hun- 
dred dollars at the right time. There can be no ques- 
tion but that science, art and literature are prejudiced 
by the misguided policies adopted by mlilionaire-phil- 
anthropists. There are many young men these days 
whose heart is consumed by the fire of noble ambition 
to achieve and to succeed, to benefit mankind, to en- 
rich science, to contribute their mite to the treas- 
ures of the world’s masterpieces of art in all its forms, 
and to penetrate further into the mysteries which sur- 
round our mortal existence, but their talents are frit- 
tered away in a constant, desperate struggle to keep 
body and soul together, and they finally fall by the 
wayside, despairing of themselves and the world. 
The philistine individualist will, of course, fail to see 


And so he pro- 


any logic in an argument of this kind. He will con- 
front us with the statement that every man should 
rely on himself and his own efforts, and be manly 
enough to refuse aid from others. Individualism is 
certainly a good virtue, but, like all virtues, it is 
prone to lead to abuses and vices. ‘There is a limit 
to everything, and also to individualism. The indi- 
vidualist is under the hallucination that man is by 
nature indolent, and that the love of work and fame 


can only be grown on a gold basis.’ He can never 


‘ 


unburden his mind of the idea that “every man has 
that it is only the prospect of pecuniary 
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his price,” 
reward that leads to notable achievements. 
treme individualist is a fellow of little heart and lit- 
tle brain. He imagines all men to be as _ sordid- 
minded as he is. If all men were like him, this would 
be a poor and unkind world indeed. The interests of 
our civilization demand a departure from hoary prin- 
ciples of ultra-individualism, Collectivism cannot be 
altogether condemned, even admitting that it lies at 
the bottom of Marxism. It is dawning upon twen- 
tieth-century mankind that it is not improper to aid 
worthy men who have given practical proof of their 
talents and sincerity of effort, and that such aid does 
not necessarily or invariably lead to social dangers or 
abuses. Our millionaires will do well in trying the 
kind of philanthropy here suggested, and in protect- 
ing talented inventors and_ students against those 


miseries and wants which kill the soul in the living 


body. 
% & 


Postal Currency 


PostMASTER GENERAL Payne has come out squarely 
in favor of the post-check plan. In his annual report 
for 1902, he says “it is not unreasonable to expect from 
the Government that it will provide an easy, conven- 
ient and safe method to transmit small sums, say, $2 
or less in amount, without putting the sender to the 
inconvenience and expense which now obtains in the 
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purchase of a draft or post office money order.” Other 
Washington authorities are also endorsing the plan, 
and emphasizing the necessity of making it plain to 
Congress that the people demand and need this sort 
of currency. The plan is practicable and up-to-date. 
It is in line with modern business methods, inasmuch 
as it provides for expedition, simplicity, convenience 
and cheapness in transmitting currency. 
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Desecrating Corfu 


Aw Ostend syndicate intends to convert Corfu, the 
classic Ionian island, into another Monte Carlo, a 
rendezvous for the world’s gamblers. Negotiations 
are said to be in progress, and there is a strong prob- 
ability that the plans of the syndicate will eventually 
be carried into effect. The finances of the island are 
in such a precarious condition that the bait of mil- 
lions, held out as an inducement to grant the conces- 
sion, is expected to prove irresistible. There is, how- 
ever, quite a bitter opposition to the proposed estab- 
lishment of another rouge et noir, trente et quarante 
inferno. The English Government is alleged to be 
exasperated over the syndicate’s intention to build 
gambling palaces over the graves of British subjects, 
while Austria resents the idea that the erstwhile fa- 
vorite refuge of the late Empress Elizabeth, who, a 
few years ago, fell a victim to the anarchist Luccheni’s 
murderous dagger, should be handed over to vulgar 
millionaire gamblers and desecrated by the curses of 
people who have lost their all on the green tables. 
The fate-haunted imperial lady erected a magnificent 
villa, in one of the most ideal spots on the island, 


and there she sought refuge and consolation whenever ° 


her heart was quivering with the pangs of disillusion- 
ment and multiplying sorrows. In this island lone- 
liness, her mind sought comfort in the immortal poems 
of Heine, whose fine fancy and cynical humor she 
always admired so much. In front of her Tusculum, 
she had put up a statue of the modern Aristophanes, 
which represents him lost in a deep reverie, with 
sadness expressed in every feature, and a lonely tear 
in the half-closed eyes, and beneath she had engraved 
his exquisitely-beautiful words: 
“Was will die einsame Thraene? 
Sie truebt mir ja den Blick; 
Sie blieb aus alten Zeiten 
In meinem Auge zurueck.”’ 


It is likely that Austria will dispose of the villa 
and superbly laid-out grounds before the croupiers 
begin operations in the gambling salons, or else make 
special arrangements with the Greek government for 
having them protected against vile profanation. The 
inhabitants of Corfu are wretchedly poor, and un- 
doubtedly unanimous in demanding that the gam- 
bling concession be granted. They need money and 
trade, and are not very scrupulous as to a selection 
of means to secure these things. The subjects of the 
Prince of Monte Carlo never had reason to regret 
the granting of a concession to M. Blanc and his syn- 
They profited handsomely by the operations 
Monaco is, in fact, the only country 


dicate. 
of the Casino. 
in the world where people are not compelled to 
pay any taxes. The gambling tables provide for the 
maintenance of the whole government outfit, for the 
construction of public works and improvements, 
scuools and churches. 


in handsome profits, at least sometimes, and in some 


Blood-money seems to result 


places. 
Insurance Laws 
FirE insurance rates and conditions are highly un- 
satisfactory in nearly every part of the country. The 
reasons assigned for this are various and conflicting. 


Here in Missouri, however, business men have prac- 
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tically only one explanation to offer, and that is, fool- 


ish insurance laws, which have driven many compan- 
ies beyond the borders of the State and compelled 
those which remained to raise their rates in order to 
protect themselves properly against arbitrary inter- 
ference with policy clauses. There are three laws which 
are regarded as the source of most or all of the pres- 
ent intolerable conditions. These are, the valued pol- 
icy law, the anti-co-insurance law, and the law prohib- 
iting agents in the State from making rate schedules. 
The valued policy law affects only the insurance of 
houses, and prohibits insurance companies from plead- 
ing, when a house is burned which they have insured, 
that it was not worth the amount of the policy. A 
former insurance commissioner of the State, Mr. 
Thomas H. Wagner, believes that this bit of legisla- 
tion constitutes a strong incentive to arson. The 
anti-co-insurance law is also a very obnoxious meas- 
ure. It forbids agents from entering into agreements 
with merchants providing for a specially low rate, 
on condition that they keep their stock insured up 
to a certain percentage of its value. Co-insurance of 
this kind has always been regarded as something that 
works to mutual advantage and that tends to the ob- 
literation of abuses and frauds. The law which pro- 
hibits agents in the State from making rate sched- 
ules is generally considered to be utterly unnecessary. 
It has been without any beneficial results whatsoever 
to the business community, and keeps many insurance 
companies from entering the State, besides annoying 
and pestering such as have remained, These three 
laws should be repealed without unnecessary delay. 
The business interests of the State demand it. Pre- 
vailing conditions and the importance of speedy action 
should be forcibly brought home to the mind of every 
legislator. Insurance companies and agents should un- 
doubtedly be under the close supervision of the State 
authorities, but this supervision must not be allowed 
to interfere arbitrarily with liberty of contract, or with 
the right of either side to make special, private ar- 
rangements with the other. Liberty of contract, within 
well-known and constitutional limits, is the very foun- 
dation of modern progressive business. In insurance 
legislation, care should be taken that the personal re- 
sponsibility of the insurer is not unduly lowered, or 
the insurer put at an unfair legal disadvantage. As 
long as no attempt is made to enter into unlawful com- 
binations for the purpose of controlling insurance bus- 
iness and stifling competition, there is no need to im- 
pose burdensome conditions upon the companies and 
to make it well-nigh impossible for them to earn a 
surplus. Our legislators should bear in mind that in- 
surance is not a luxury or a speculation, but an under- 
lying, imperative necessity. Like life-insurance, it pro- 
vides for contingencies which have to be provided for, 
and is an investment the making of which should be fa- 


cilitated and encouraged in every conceivable and ra- 


de 


tional way. 


International Honesty 

Tue Hague arbitrators are to settle the Venezu- 
elan controversy. This is something that will not be 
to the gusto of our rabid jingoes, who have been reel- 
ing off platitudes by the yard, in the past few weeks, 
in vain efforts to convince the people that the Mon- 
roe doctrine is being assailed by European “war lords,” 
and that it has become incumbent upon the Washing- 
ton administration to act promptly and strenuously. 
The Monroe doctrine is a fine international rule which 
America will always abide by in a rational manner, 
but it will never be made the pretext for idiotic at- 
tempts to prevent European nations, who have invested 
about five hundred million dollars in South Ameri- 
can countries, from protecting their rights and inter- 
ests. The Monroe doctrine forbids European powers 
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to interfere with the strictly domestic political affairs 
of American republics and to acquire new territory on 
this hemisphere, but it does not forbid the collection 
of accrued debts or the protection of personal and 
property rights of Europeans, who may, by the force 
of circumstances, be induced or compelled to seek a 
new domicile on this sitle of the Atlantic. England 
and Germany can, no doubt, be justly blamed for re- 
sorting to umnecessarily drastic measures against 
Castro, but it cannot be asserted that they acted in 
utter disregard of international law or comity. They 
carefully refrained from violating the principles in- 
volved in the Monroe doctrine. They made it a point 
to keep Washington informed of all they had done 
or intended doing, and the National Administration 
had, therefore, absolutely no ground on which it 
could have protested or avowed displeasure at pro- 
ceedings. All that it could do was to emphasize the 
beauties of arbitration. Castro has received a lesson 
that he badly needed, and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has given the world plain demonstration of the 
fact that it is willing to see honesty on the part of 
debtors made one of the fundamental axioms of the 
law of nations. South America has magnificent nat- 
ural wealth and resources. It needs development, 
and that can only be hal after investors have been 
given practical assurance that they will not pour their 
money into rat-holes by investing in South America. 
By insisting upon an honest attitude on the part of 
South American governments, and a decent treatment 
of creditors, the rich valleys of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco may be made productive and of use to civil- 
ized mankind. To protect dead-beats, Fra Diavolo 
generals, bumptious, semi-civilized dictators and rapa- 
cious presidents by holding over them the glorious 
shield of the rule laid down by Madison and Monroe 
is to invite a continuation of barbarian chaos, dis- 
honest practices and petty revolutions in South Amer- 
ica. A Venezuela, honestly governed, and developed by 
energetic Americans and Europeans, would be five 
hundred per cent more useful and important to the 
world than a Venezuela booted by tricky, treacher- 
ous Castro, who seems to be such an object of deep 
sympathy and solicitude for American jingoes. In 
this Venezuelan affair, it behooves us to get rid of 
an excessive amount of mushy, vapid sentimentality, 
and cling to good, natural horse-sense. 


te & 
Professorial Talk 

ProFessor J. Scorr CLark, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has done a good deal of loose thinking and 
talking of late. He does not care to be outshone by 
rival professorial competitors. The other day, he made 
the astounding declaration that “an ordinary, unskilled, 
able-bodied man or woman, eighteen years old or more, 
can earn three hundred dollars a year. If single, said 
man or woman can live in health and dress decently 
for two hundred dollars a year.” Prof. Clark must 
have queer conceptions of the modern standard of liv- 
ing. Like many other of his mould of thought, he 
seems to believe that the lower classes should be sat- 
isfied with the barest means of living, and that their 
income and expenses can be made to balance by hard- 
and-fast statistical rules. Instead of conceding the 
right of prolétaires to improved economic conditions 
and a larger share of the wealth of the nation, these 
pedagogical dryasdusts continue to assume that it is 
only the rich that are entitled to a better standard of 
living and who, according to the theories of another 
dispenser of education, should alone be permitted to 
propagate children. It is nothing less than an insult 
to tell a self-respecting American of either sex that he 
or she should be able to maintain a decent standard 


of living on two hundred dollars a year, or less than 
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seventeen dollars a month. If Prof, Clark had ever 
tried the experiment himself, he would have had some 
better sense knocked into his ossified brain. There are 
many thousands of individuals and even families who 
try to make both ends meet on two or three hundred 
dollars a year, and if Prof. Clark is anxious to see 
his peculiar theory in practical operation, he should not 
lose the many opportunities that are open to him. An 
occasional visit to people who have been compelled to 
reduce living on two hundred dollars a year to a fine 
art, will do more than all statistical tables and class- 
room theorizing towards giving professors a little com- 
mon sense on the subject of economical living. A 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal miner can give Prof, 
Clark and his learned colleagues cards and spades in a 
discussion of methods of keeping the wolf from the 
door. Our pedagogical economists should “dry up” for 
awhile, and give us a rest. They are talking entirely 
too much. Their vapid utterances are becoming a 
pestiferous bore. Their ignorance of practical matters 
is pitiful. Their gray, dreary, dry theories are an 
insulting affliction. If they wish to air their nonsense 
at all, let them address themselves in private to those 
millionaires who rob the masses of millions of dollars, 
“corner” markets and then go and subsidize education 
factories, where statistical dryasdusts lay down new 
rules of living and morality. 
te 
Hedin's Expedition 

Dr. Sven Henrn, the daring Swedish explorer, has 
returned to Europe and civilization after three years 
wandering through the wilds of mysterious Thibet. It 
is no exaggeration to predict that the record of his 
experiences will prove intensely interesting reading. 
He had many narrow escapes, but comes. back un- 
harmed and in good health, although many of his com- 
panions perished in mountains and deserts, where “the 
desolation was awful,” and where there was no sign 
of organic life of any kind. The heroic explorer 
made repeated attempts to reach Lhassa, the forbidden 
city of Thibet, but was foiled every time, and finally 
compelled to abandon the project. The Thibetan au- 
thorities treated him with respect. probably on intima- 
tions from Pekin that endless trouble, and, perhaps, 
an invasion of Thibet would follow if the explorer and 
his party were to be harmed or killed. Dr. Hedin says 
that his expedition suffered most from the marrow- 
freezing cold in certain parts of Thibet. He used to 
wake up in the morning completely buried under snow. 
The greatest sufferings were endured in crossing the 
mountains between Charklik and Ladakh. “Some 
vague idea of what we suffered,’ says the explorer, 
“may be gathered from the fact that even in the valleys 
we were higher than Mont Blanc. The mere act of 
breathing was most difficult, and on this one trip four 
of my companions died, simply for this reason—they 
could not breathe. When we came to our evening 
camping ground, two of these devoted followers were 
found stark dead on their camels. The others died 
gradually from their feet upwards, retaining their 
senses to the end, the brain being the last to be at- 
tacked. The experience was weird and awful, and cer- 
tainly the worst I ever had.” It is safe to predict that 
Dr. Hedin’s book will be much in demand. He pene- 
trated through sections of Central Asia which had 
been untrodden by Europeans, and which will continue 
to excite the curiosity of explorers and scientists for 
many years more. There is good ground to believe 
that Thibet is the home of an ancient civilization, that it 
is, perhaps, older than that of China proper, of which 
it is, nominally, still an integral part. Dr. Hedin found 
many ruins of ancient temples and palaces, the age of 
which he estimates to be more than sixteen hundred 


years. A thorough and scientific exploration of the 


countries of Central Asia will, no doubt, result in im 


portant discoveries of ethnological and historical inter- 


est. 
te 
Sound Law 

THe British Law Lords and the King’s Bench D1- 
vision of the High Court of Justice have decided that 
a labor union can sue and be sued and be held respon- 
sible for the acts of its agents. This notable decision 
was handed down in the suit of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company against the Railway Men’s Union for main- 
taining a strike by intimidation and picketing and for 
inducing the workmen of the company to break their 
contracts. The officers of the union pleaded that they 
were not liable for acts of violence which they had not 
ordered. Their plea was set aside, however, and failed 
to impress the jury, which brought in a verdict of one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars in favor of the 
company. This particular union is one of the strongest 
in Great Britain and has more than a million dollars in 
its treasury. By holding it responsible for its acts, the 
British courts have once more given striking proof of 
the solid, practical sense which generally characterizes 
their opinions. There is no earthly reason why a pow- 
erful organization like a labor union should be permit- 
ted to plead the baby act every time somebody en- 
deavors to recover damages from it for the commis- 
sion of acts which it either openly or impliedly en- 
dorsed and encouraged. Antiquated technicalities and 
rules may be entitled to reverence, but, whenever they 
come in conflict with common horse-sense and the 
spirit of the age, they should be ruthlessly swept aside. 
It is the veriest tommyrot to hold that a person or an 
organization may commit a wrongful, unlawful act and 
then turn around and plead ignorance or innocence as 
a defense. If, as is always asserted, law is the perfec- 
tion of reason, then there is no tenable ground on 
which the decision referred to above can be held un: 


sound or unjust. 


bee e 
PROTECTIVE SYNDICATES 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON. 


NCE more, New York financiers have been com- 
pelled to organize a “pool” for mutual protec- 
tion and as a precautionary measure against 

contingencies in the money market which are not alto- 
gether of a metaphysical nature. Interest rates are 
so remarkably stiff that the apprehension is growing 
apace that the speculative coach in Wall street may bé 
upset at any time and seriously endanger the safety 
of loans put out by the banks and trust companies. 
Continued transfers of money to the South, disappoint- 
ingly persistent strength in foreign exchange, well- 
grounded fears of gold exports, falling Bank of Eng- 
land reserves, the gloomy predictions indulged in by 
various men pre-eminent in financial and railroad cir- 
cles and the excruciating position in which trust-pro- 
moters and syndicates find themselves are not calcu- 
lated to make conservative people feel particularly 
“gay” or confident. When things have entered a phase 
like the present, it becomes imperative to organize 
“emergency pools,” to tighten purse-strings, to discour- 
age bull speculation and to extol the virtues of an 
“elastic asset currency.” 

This is not the first time that New York financiers 
formed a syndicate in the interest of self-preservation. 
The stormy history of Wall street furnishes several 
parallels to the present instance. The only difference 
lies in this; that the lately organized “pool” must be re- 
garded as a prophylactic, or preventive, other previous 
instances having, as a rule, played the réle of a thera- 
peutic or ‘curative. | 
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Frederick D. well-known New York 
banker, has always been the most active and successful 


For the 


Tappen, a 


in organizing and maintaining “bank pools.” 
last twenty years, says a writer in the New York Even- 
ing Post, Mr. Tappan was regularly intrusted with the 
management of this sort of monetary organizations. 
He took charge of the bank situation in the Wall street 
panic of 1884. On May 6, the Marine Bank failed. Its 
failure was followed by that of Grant & Ward. The 
Second National Bank had a narrow escape from a 
similar fate, after it became known that its president 
had robbed it of $3,000,000. On the 14th, the Metropol- 
itan Bank and eleven banking houses went to the wall. 
At this perilous juncture, Mr. Tappen stepped to the 
front and induced the still solvent banks to enter into 
an agreement by which they pledged each other sup- 
port. The surplus reserves becoming exhausted, clear- 
ing-house certificates were at once issued, a scheme 
whereby banks short of cash turn into the committee’s 
hands their collateral, on which certificates are issued, 
receivable on balance by creditor banks at the clearing- 
house, in lieu of cash, and bearing 6 per cent interest. 
The total issue of these certificates, in 1884, was $24,- 
915,000. On this basis, loans were freely made, at a 
rate which fell gradually to 6 per cent by the end of 
May, when the worst of the panic was over. 

In 1890, the “Baring panic.” which originated in 
London and was due, primarily, to a sharp depression 
in South American securities, had a most disastrous 
effect on Wall street and security prices. The “slump” 
On Monday follow- 
Sur- 


plus reserves of the New York banks.were already be- 


began on Saturday, November 15. 
ing, stock exchange loans rose to 186 per cent. 
low the legal limit. On Monday, the banks were again 
summoned to meet the emergency, which had assumed 
a sinister, terrifying aspect. Under Mr. Tappen’s su- 
pervision, the clearing-house committee issued certifi- 
cates to the amount of $15,205,000. 
a point to maintain stiff interest rates, and refused to 


The banks made it 


loan money at less than 8 per cent for two days. The 
squall caused several failures, which were not particu- 
larly important, however. ‘The syndicate continued to 
issue certificates until December 4. 

When the panic of 1893 commenced, the banks were 
caught unawares, and this was probably responsible for 
the extreme severity which characterized it. Protective 
measures were not resorted to until June 15, when the 
management of bank loans was again placed in the hands 
of Mr. Tappen and a committee of five. The surplus 
reserves of the Associated Banks, at that time, stood 
at $14,000,000 above the legal limit. Call money, how- 
ever, was quoted at 25 per cent, and the market for 
time loans and commercial paper was practically closed. 
Money-lenders appeared to have lost all confidence. Be- 
fore the panic ended, $38.280,000 clearing-house certifi- 
cates had been issued at New York, and $25,000,000 
more at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pittsburg. 
And it is a noteworthy fact that these certificates were 
left outstanding for quite a long period, as the last 
was not cancelled in New York until November 1, and 
this in spite of the fact that the Associated Banks 
then held a surplus reserve of $48,000000, Through 
the issuance of $5,000,000 of these loan certificates, 
New York financiers managed to obtain gold from 
London, where it was purchased at from 4.84 to 4.85 
for demand bills. 


panic. 


This gold importation ended the 


Since 1893, no loan certificates have been issued, 


although preparations were made for such a_ step 
during the “Venezuelan panic” of December, 1895, 


Lord 


Salisbury, and caused a crash in stock values that 


when President Cleveland read the riot act to 


was as sudden as it was awful. ‘Tentative steps to- 


wards the issuance of clearing-house certificates were 
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also taken in August, 1896, when the financial and 
commercial world was badly frightened by the silver 
agitation and predictions of Bryan’s election to the 
Presidency. No certificates were issued, however, as 
conditions at no time became so acute as to make it 
necessary. 

At the present time, conservative financiers are op- 
It is believed that 
invite 


posed to clearing-house certificates. 


they are a dangerous makeshift, that they 
abuses and tend to destroy confidence altogether when 
the fianancial situation has become critical. 

Mr. Tappen’s “pool” operations proved of much 
assistance to the Government in July, 1896, when the 
Bryan scare induced people to draw gold from the 
Treasury. The Associated Banks were in a compara- 
tively strong position at that time, surplus reserves 


When it 
that Treasury officers expressed alarm at the constant 


amounting to $21,000,000. became known 


demand for gold, Mr. Tappen, in the third week of 
July, formed a bank “pool,” which turned $20,000,000 
gold into the treasury in exchange for notes. Mr. 
Morgan, in the same week, made arrangements with 
foreign bankers to repeat, in a smaller way, the opera- 
tion of 1895. 
needed assistance was that, on August 18, $2,700.000 


The consequence of this timely and 


gold was imported from London, with the sterling 
rate at 4.84%. 

Within the past three years, the system of collect- 
ing individual pledges, as to what each bank in the 
“pool” would loan, has been employed on three oc- 
When the call-rate shot up to 186 per cent, 
Jank of England ad- 


casions. 
on December 18, 1899, and the 
vanced its official rate to 6 per cent, the highest for 
years, the ten New York “pool banks” pledged $10,- 
000,000 in credits, and loaned money on the “street” 
at rates ranging from Io to 35 per cent. Similar pro- 
tective measures were adopted in the May 9 panic 
of 1901, when the Northern Pacific “corner” made the 
splinters fly on the stock exchange, and on the day 
of the assassination of President McKinley, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1901, when the speculative feeling was de- 
cidedly panicky, and everybody looked for a tremen- 
dous crash in values. 

The “pool” lately formed controls $50,000,000, but 
it will not do anything that might revive insane bull 
speculation. It is stated that the 
fund subscribed will be employed only in case of a 


authoritatively 


really serious emergency, when it may become neces- 
sary to protect credits and to prevent a calamitous 
sacrificing of good securities. 
keke t 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, 


ABRIELE D’Annunzio’s 


mini” is a variation upon an ancient theme 


“Francesca da_ Ri- 

of treachery, deception, love, jealousy and 
murder. Yet, while lacking in originality, it is dis- 
tinguished by a fine subtlety of art, a brilliancy of 
imagination that is almost Oriental, a stirring play- 
ing upon the primordial chords of the human heart, 
and, above all, by a haunting, fascinating sadness, a 
sadness that is, perhaps, best expressed in the words: 
“Nessun maggior dolor, che il ricordarsi del tiempo 
felice nella miseria! This modern Italian version of 
the story of Francesca, Paolo, Gianciotto and Mala- 
testino adheres closely to the historic tradition: But, 
it seems to me, D’Annunzio makes a departure from 
the ancient version by converting Gianciollo, the be- 
trayed husband, into a more sympathetic figure. 
Whether he is, from the historic standpoint, to be 
commended for this or no, is hard to decide. Yet 
there can be no doubt but that the story gains in 


elemental force by this deviation, inasmuch as it em- 
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phasizes the basically human, and the striking con- 


flict between the natural instincts and society and 
customs. ; 

The tragedy, as presented this week at the Cen- 
The scenes of the first are laid 
in the house of the Polentani at Ravenna.’ We are 
introduced to the brothers of Francesca, Ostasio and 


tury, is in five acts. 


Bannino. The latter is a coward, has allowed himself 
to be defeated by the forces of the enemy, and thereby 
arouses the deep indignation of Ostasio, a daring, en- 
ergetic warrior. After a violent quarrel, Ostasio in- 
flicts a slight wound upon Bannino, who swoons away 
and is carried off by his followers. Ostasio is bitterly 
opposed to Gianciotto, the deformed Malatesta of Ri- 
mini, and deeply resents his tricky scheme of intro- 
ducing himself to Francesca in the form of his hand- 
some brother, Paolo il Bello. However, the marriage 
has been arranged; Francesca meets Paolo, whom she 
imagines to be her suitor, and hands him a rose that 
grows on a sarcophagus. 

The second act is full of tumult, “excursions and 
alarums.” We are in the house of the Malatesti, who 
are at war with the Parcitade. Francesca plays a he- 
roic part in the battle and, incidentally, learns that 
she loves, and is loved by, Paolo, her manly, noble 
She has forgiven him the part he 
played in the deception practised upon her at Ravenna. 
This act ends with the appearance of Gianciotto and 


of Malatestino, the youngest brother of the Malatesti, 


brother-in-law. 


who has been wounded and deprived of the use of 
one of his eyes by a projectile hurled during the bat- 
tle. 

Francesca’s room is presented to us in the third 
act. She is surrounded by several young girls in at- 
tendance upon her, and appears preoccupied with 
secret thoughts and longings. After all have retired, 
Paolo suddenly enters the room; he declares his pas- 
sionate love for her; speaks of a certain poet, by the 
name of Dante Alighieri, whom he met and heard 
The 
book of poetry, they read and are finally carried away 


praised at Florence. two lovers bend over a 


by the raging impulses of their passion. Their lips 
meet in a long, searching kiss. 

In the fourth act, in the hall of the house of the 
Malatesti, we learn to know the cruel, treacherous, 
pitiless character of Malatestino. This younger bro- 
ther (who, by the way, is impersonated with demon- 
iacal art and marvelous effectiveness by Guglielma 
M. Galliani) has also succumbed to the personal 
charms of Francesca. He is endeavoring to win her 
While he begs 
and storms and insinuates, the agonizing shrieks of 
Montagna Parcitade, who is imprisoned in a subter- 
ranean apartment, are distinctly heard and make Fran- 
She asks for a cessation of the 
Malatestino, full 


of rage and spite, seizes an axe, and disappears in 


favor with implorations and threats. 


cesca sick at heart. 
torture of the prisoner, but in vain. 


the corridor, leading to the prison, where he cuts off 
the enemy’s head with his own hand. At this junc- 


ture, Giancioftto enters. He listens to Francesca’s 
complaints of Malatestino’s cruelty, but is evidently 
not in an amiable mood. Francesca leaves the hall, 
and, presently, Malatestino re-enters, with a bundle in 
his hand containing the unfortunate Parcitade’s head. 
The two brothers enter into conversation. Malatestino 
has planned his revenge upon the two lovers. He 
makes plain insinuations and finally succeeds in arous- 
ing Gianciotto’s jealous rage. The two agree upon 
a plan, which is based upon a pretended necessity of 
going away from Rimini and leaving Francesca un- 
der the protection of Paolo. Paolo enters, and Gian- 
ciotto reveals his intention to him to leave Rimini for 
some days, accompanied by Malatestino, Francesca 


is recalled; Gianciotto embraces both her and his 
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6 
brother, and Malatestino gives the signal for depart- 
ure. 

The concluding act is overshadowed by the awful- 
ness of brooding fate. Francesca and Paolo are to- 
gether; kissing and caressing each other, oblivious 
of duty and dangers. And then comes the terrify- 
ing knock at the door, and Gianciotto’s metallic voice 
rings out clearly, demanding entrance and an unlock- 
ing of the door. “Apre, apre!” he thunders. Paolo 
tries to escape through the trap-door, but his flowing 
mantle is caught by an obstacle. Francesca meanwhile 
has opened the door, and Gianciotto’s eyes promptly 
fall upon the struggling Paolo. He draws his sword, 
rushes upon him, but his vicious thrust encounters the 
breast of Francesca. Sne is caught in the arms of 
Paolo. Gianciotto, beside himself with grief and fury, 
strikes again, and Paolo and Francesca fall to the floor, 
dying in each other’s arms. The curtain falls, with 
the avenged and yet sorrow-overwhelmed Gianciotto 
breaking his sword over his knee. 

Eleanora Duse is a faithful interpreter of D’An- 
nunzio’s art. Her impersonation of Francesca must 
be regarded as a most interesting psychological study. 
Careful restraint, artless art, and a suppression of 
emotion that tantalizes the auditor like a standing 
interrogation mark, are the chief characteristics of 
her acting. The features of her face are not classi- 
cally regular, and for this reason lend themselves more 
willingly to artistic requirements. But the eyes—Ma- 
dame Duse’s eyes! An intensely questioning soul-life 
greets us therein. Hers is the face of Niobe. It re- 
Hects violently subdued passion, a yearning for the 
unknown and the untasted, an Omarian weariness of 
life and a profound, unsatiable melancholy. Madame 
Duse’s personality and art are pre-eminently spiritual. 
The carnal is held in leash, and it is this which ac- 
counts for the strange fascination which she has al- 
ways been, and still is, exerting upon the thoughtful, 
critical theater-goers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Italian tragedienne’s art is poignantly subtle. It 
suggests, rather than reveals; it is one with nature, 
and, being this, it must, according to Lessing's 
dictum, be considered the only true art. In the title- 
role of D’Annunzio’s tragic play of the times of the 
trecento, Eleanora Duse fully justifies all that her 
admirers have ever said regarding her and her 
whether 


art. Her spirit pervades every scene; 
she be an or off the stage, it is always her 
weirdly wistful eyes, the peculiarly insistent, now 
melodious and then so quaintly strident and onrush- 
ing cadences of her flexible voice which obsess and 
haunt you. Yes, Madame Duse still is a great actress, 
perhaps the greatest of modern times. 

The supporting company is unqualifiedly excellent. 
It is absolutely impossible to find any fault with Carlo 
Rosapina’s Gianciotto, Dante Capelli’s Paolo, Guglielma 
Galliani’s Malaiestino, Ciro Galvani’s Ostasio and Livio 
Pavanelli’s Bannino. Fveryone of these renders 
a strikingly intelligent and impressive interpretation 
of character and lines. Methinks that this Italian 
company is much superior to any that Sarah Bern- 
hardt ever brought to America. ‘True art pervades the 
whole performance. 

Special praise must be bestowed upon the histor- 
ically correct costumes, weapons and pieces of furni- 
ture. Considering the painstaking attention paid to 
every little detail, D’Annunzio must be classed among 
the devoted followers of Richard Wagner’s theories 
ot histrionic art, for he overlooks nothing, no matter 
how trifling to the layman’s eye or mind. And in his 
“Irancesca da Rimini,’ we can, at times, detect the 
presence of a vague leit-motif of poetry that is at once 
insidious and persistent, and murmurs of the exquisite 
un grand’ 


“ec 


joys and pangs which always accompany 


amore.” 
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ECONOMIC CAPRICES 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, ° 


HAT great corporative entity known as the 
trust is now one of the leading topics of 
discussion. Politicians, financiers, lawyers, 

political economists, university professors and pulpit- 
eers are discussing the effects and regulation of great 
business consolidations and pointing out what should 
or what should not be done. The trustophile is fond of 
telling us that there is absolutely no danger in the 
consolidation movement; that it is perfectly natural 
and legitimate; that this talk of a stifling of competi- 
tion and of the creation of a proletariat is all simon- 
pure rot; that the trust is the thing that will make for 
progress and improved economic conditions, and that 
to attack it in any manner whatsoever would be the 
very height of folly and rank imbecility. The trust 
must be left alone, the optimist declares; its business 
methods must not be interfered with; the tender in- 
fant needs the most careful nursing and should be 
allowed to grow at its own sweet will and according 
to its own laws. The end of the trust movement will 
be cheaper prices of commodities and tremendous 
wages. After every little producer has been absorbed 
by the trust, every man, woman and child will be 
“piling up the dough,” and life be converted into 
what it really should be—one sweet, never-ending 
round of pleasure. ‘This, it seems, is a fair synopsis of 
the trustophile’s position on the trust question. 

The trustophobe has, of course, radically different 
ideas. He sees stars, snakes and ghosts, whenever 
he reads in the papers that another big trust has been 
formed and capitalized at one billion dollars. Where 
is all this going to end? he asks with a touchingly 
tragical look on his face. And, in reply to his own 
question, he hastens to inform us that we are going 
the pace that kills; that this trust movement will 
prove the undoing of our republican form of govern- 
ment; that it will divide the population into rich and 
poor, with absolutely no middle class; that the bour- 
geois philistine, the mainstay of every country, will, 
eventually, become as rare as married men and wo- 
men; that we need but read the pages of Roman his- 
tory to be convinced of the sinister dangers involved 
in consolidation and the concentration of wealth. The 
trust, this economic Jeremiah asserts, represents an 
alarming concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few individuals, who will, after a while, control the 
political and economic destinies of the United States 
and treat the millions of dispossessed like so many 
vulgar serfs and helpless dependents. And then an- 
other trustophobe comes along and delights us with 
a repetition of the hackneyed standby of good, old 
Oliver Goldsmith in reference to the ills that over- 
take a land in which wealth accumulates and men 
decay. 

This poetic allusion gives somebody else, that is, 
the sociologist, a chance to air his views and bastard 
knowledge. ‘This trust movement, declares this worthy 
gentleman, is an indubitable symptom of intellectual 
and moral decay. It signifies declining energies, physi- 
cal and mental lassitude, love of pleasures and luxur- 
ies, growing aversion to all forms of exertion, and 
a weakening of the moral fiber. And we are once 
more referred to Rome, and asked to read Tacitus, 
Plutarch, Seneca, Suetonius and Juvenal as eminent 
authorities on the subject of trusts, concentration of 
wealth and decadence. Poor, old Rome! Thy grand- 
eur and decline and fall promise to live as eternally 
as does that kinetic, pitiable old chap, Ahasuerus. 
These reformers and pessimists, with their abominable, 
enervating lamentations and sermons, are tearing thy 
glory to shreds and tatters. Eheu! It is dispiriting. 
And, yet, it seems to me that there are many who 


would prefer to live the life of one of those Roman 
profligate rascals, who enjoyed life the best they could 
and to the uttermost, tasted all that was sweet in their 
day, read Horace in the morning, Catullus at noon 
and Lucretius in the evening, considered all religions 
true, false and useful at the same time, cracked jokes 
with Cesar, followed his command to open their 
veins with stoical serenity, and went laughing to their 
graves. In comparison with these Roman, philosophiz- 
ing, life-inebriated and death-defying rakes and sybar- 
ites, moral reformers present a depressingly pitiable 
spectacle. 

We are growing a-weary of the trust question. It 
is so intricate, so dry and so banale. For the life of 
me, I cannot find any romance in it. To wade through 
one of these elaborate discussions of trusts is as weari- 
some as walking for hours along a seemingly interm- 
inable, dusty, shadeless highway on a sultry August 
afternoon. ‘There is lots of money in our modern 
trusts, such as the United States Steel Corporation, 
for instance, but mighty little that appeals to our 
fancy. Judge Grosscup delivered an address, the other 
day, on this very trust question, a reading of which 
is enough to drive a temperance fanatic to drink. At 
the end of the perusal, my tongue was cleaving to 
the roof of my mouth, and my fancy took wings and 
flew away, and disappeared in an old-fashioned ca- 
baret of the Gascogne, where they sell sparkling, bub- 
bling, foamy wine in quaint glasses, and at prices 
which trusts will never be able to quote, and there I 
sat me down, and in my wine-colored dreams I imag- 
ined I could see the white plume of Henri de Navarre 
waving towards me, with an impertinent, coquettish 
nod, from the fair plains of Languedoc. 


kkk & 
A SUPPRESSED NOVEL 


BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


UST why Gertrude Potter Daniels’ new book, 
“Eshek, the Oppressor,” was suppressed, unless 
as a clever stroke of advertising policy, the de- 

ponent seeth not and saith not. To be sure it kind of 
runs in the Potter family to have their books sup- 
pressed—to-wit, “The Social Liver”’—but in the 
“Eshek” affair there seems to be very much of what 
the vulgar herd and slangy individual might term “hot 





air. 

“Eshek” is not risqué, “Eshek” tells no so¢iety se- 
crets, “Eshek” does not open any closet doors of fa- 
mous individuals and pull strings to set family skele- 
tons a-squirming and a-wiggling. ‘Eshek” only ar- 
raigns Trusts, the deadly Octopus, and it is quite the 
fashionable thing to do that; meanwhile the aforesaid 
deadly Octopus and his entire family connection go 
on gorging themselves and cultivating a dyspepsia 
that some day will—everybody else hopes—make life a 
misery and disintegrate the entire system. 

But why suppress a book for an attack on Trusts? 
Nobody suppressed Frank Norris’ book, and nobody 
suppresses the newspapers! You or I and any other 
person who can spell and write a legible hand are at 
liberty to sign ourselves “Justice,” or “Old Subscrib- 
er,” or “Veritas,” or any other popular pseudonym, and 
damn the Trusts to a finish in the daily journals with 
impunity, so that reason for the alleged suppression of 
“Eshek” seems scarcely tenable. Left alone “Eshek”’ 
will, in all probability and in due time, suppress itself, 
but of course a premature suppression is a good “ad,” 
ergo, it rather looks as if Messrs. Rand and McNally 
and the Madison Book Company were not such deadly 
foes as one might suppose in the bloodless warfare over 
“Eshek.” 

However it may be, “Eshek,” having been suppressed 
and duly advertised, came out in very neat form and 
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with a picture of its author in a stunning costume as 
not the least of its attractions. It is well written and 
intensely dramatic in parts—with discrepancies. The 
starving boy who steals, and is followed by a man who 
attempts to rob him of his ill-gotten purse, strikes a 
fatal blow in defending it and then flees. The man 
is found and lives long enough to write to a brother in 
California and tell him the name of his murderer, 
which he does not reveal to the police for some occult 
reason—notably, because there wouldn’t be any story 
if he did—and so dies. 
to Jarvis Kennedy and had no reason for shielding him 


As the man was a stranger 


at that time, it seems peculiar that the name of his 
murderer should not have been divulged in the natural 
order of things then and there; but it was not. and 
the latter was sent to the brother, who held it until the 
proper season when it worked out a most glorious, not 
to say melo-dramatic “r-r-revenge” upon Jarvis Ken- 
nedy. He goes West, drops the Kennedy, calls himself 
Bud Jarvis, falls in with a man and woman dying of 
consumption and trying to emigrate by wagon with 
their little girl to Arizona. They both die in the desert 
and Jarvis adopts the child as his sister, goes to Texas, 
puts her in a convent, and with what he has left of the 
stolen money and what the emigrants left, buys oil 
lands and starts upward toward fame and fortune, 
Then comes the fight with the Oil Trust in its greed 
of power, when railroads are subsidized and a hopeless 
warfare begins, and in this portion of the book Mrs. 
Daniels is at her best. Her male characters are better 
than her female, but none of her characters are “real, 
truly people.’ As a writer of conditions, she is far 
more successful than as a delineator of types. 
Theodora, who is pictured as the purest creature in 
feminine mould, the ideal woman in grace and modesty, 
who has no idea that Jarvis is anything but her own 
brother, is one of the, to me, greatest disappointments 
in the story. Jarvis, of course, falls in love with her— 
that is the orthodox trend of adopted brotherhood— 
but buries the secret in his soul. Theodora becomes 
conscious of strange feelings toward her brother, is 
amazed at the direction taken by her love, but yields 
to it unreservedly and, one moonlight night, lets him 
know that sne is ready to be his, “physically as well as 
Well, this 


seems worse; somehow one cannot imagine a pure 


spiritually.” ‘Nothing risqué,” did I say? 
woman who could approach, even in thought, that sort 
of love toward a brother, or toward one she believed 
honestly to be a brother. ‘There is a vein of degen- 
eracy in the depiction of Mrs. Daniels’ pure Theodora, 
this model of delicacy and modesty that gives one a 
bad taste in the mouth after the book is laid aside. 

As to Gabrielle, the beauty, the coquette, the alleged 
typical Southern girl, words cannot express the mental 
nausea that she produces. And just here let me reg- 
ister a protest against the habit some writers have of 
sectionalizing fools and calling them “types. The 
North, the South, the East and the West, all have their 
share of women and men who might as well never 
have been born; as the French sum it up: “Ce monde 
est pleine de fous.” 
certain class of fool: he or she is a citizen of..“ce 


There is no section peculiar to a 
monde.” And why must the Southern type always be 
painted “aristocratic?” The so-called aristocracy of a 
section is always its minority, and no even well- 
brought-up girl, be she from Maine or Carolina, from 
Ohio or California, would have been the crass fool that 
Gabrielle was. In the first place, the girls of our better 
classes, with good mothers, do not “pick up” with 
strange men and go to the extent of marrying them 
solely because they are flattered by their attentions. 
Our “aristocrats,” whether of Mayflower or Cavalier 
hlood, do not found families of their own in ignorance 
of the birth and beginnings of their alliances without 


some protest and investigations from their guardians, 
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And so when this high-born, haughty, beautiful, well- 
bred Gabrielle, with a mother and devoted brother, 
marries in haste a total stranger, simply to cut a dash 
with a good-looking man, it shows a total ignorance 
upon Mrs. Daniels’ part as to the first principles of 
the up-bringing of any better-class girl. 

And then when Gabrielle discovers that her husband 
has negro blood in his veins she behaves more like 
a fiend incarnate than any kind of a woman, calls for 
a lynching and even wants him burned, after he has 
blown his brains out, and otherwise comports herself 
as no half-bred demon would do, on top of all which 
she is portrayed as being chastened by her sorrows and 
eventually the wife of a man who is almost a demi- 
god in his nobility of character and who has always 
adored her. 

*I don’t believe “Eshek, the Oppressor” will annoy 
the trusts much more than the traditional gnat the ox, 
and outside of that I see no reason why “Eshek” is, 
Why? 


“ 


Eshek” was, suppressed. 


kb & & 
ON PLAYS AND PAINTS 


_ BY PERCIVAL POLLARD, 


or at any rate, why 


HE first night that Dr. Lorenz, the famous 
Vienna surgeon, spent in New York brought 
about the following espisode, leading to some 

curious reflections upon the theater in America. It 

was a question of entertaining the great man. 
“The playhouse,” he declared, at once, “I like to 

The bewildering list of New York 

Grand opera, he declared, 


go to the play.” 
theaters was shown him. 
he did not care for. One may, if one likes, take this 
with a grain of salt; it was, perhaps, a polite manner 
of saying that no Viennese would care much for the 
practically balletless productions of opera we are accus- 
tomed to. He did not, he continued, wish to hear 
any sort of musical play. He was probably already 
surfeited with this sort of thing in Philadelphia, 
where he had been taken to a performance of “A 
Chinese Honeymoon,” a verse addressed to himself 
being added to the topical stanzas of “Mister Dooley.” 
“T want,” he finally summed up, “to go to a play where 
I will Mansfield’s 
“Julius Caesar” was suggested, but that was waived 

“T want to know more about 


hear the language spoken.” So 
as being too familiar. 
the history of your country,” the doctor explained, 
“especially about your Revolution.” So he was taken 
to see Mr. Hackett in “The Crisis.” 

Now the curious point about this is that a glance 
at the theatrical fare offered by the forty odd play- 
houses of Manhattan reveals just about three plays 
doctor’s 


that in any way respond to the Viennese 


requirements. He wished to hear the language well 
spoken, and he wished to witness scenes from Ameri- 
can history. But what confronted his hosts was a 


wilderness of importations and musical trivialities. 


The serious offerings, “Julius Cesar,” “Mary 


of Magdala” and “The Cardinal” were all 


most 
foreign 
in source of subject. ‘There remained only these 
three: “The Crisis,” “The Cavalier” and “Audrey.” 
All are from novels. For this much, then, one must 
thank the historical novel; it has at least prevented 
a great visitor from being able to declare that in all 
America you could not find an American play drawn 


from American facts. The dramatizations of the 
novels of Messrs. Churchill and Cable and Miss John- 
ston, may be sorry enough articles as plays proper, 
but they do, at the least, typify the native element. 
What, meanwhile, are our dramatists, pure and sim- 
ple, doing in this direction? As far as one can now 
observe, nothing. Indeed, the industry of the Ameri- 
can playright, as distinct from the adapter of novels, 


seems sadly inconsiderable of late. One must put 





] 


one’s trust, it appears, in the ceaseless energy of the 





novelist historically inclined. But even there, one may 
find signs of the greed to kill two birds with one stone 
resulting in even greater insults to artistic work than 
we have so far experienced. Heretofore, the novels 
that have been dramatized have, at the worst, been 
written by their authors as best they knew how; they 
were trying to write good novels; the afterthought 
of possible dramatization was not affecting the way 
they were trying to entertain the reader. But now we 
find, in several of the new novels, the unmistakable 
note of having been written more with the theater 
than the reader in view. It is as if the writer had de- 
termined upon theatric performance for his plot, but 
had also said to himself, “Oh well, I suppose I might 
as well make a little out of book royalties too; I'll 
just hash the thing up in novel form first!’and had 
then done the most careless bit of bookmaking per- 
missible. Plays made from books are usually, as plays, 
poor enough. But one still has the thought; it was not 
the author’s fault; the book was fine enough; it is 
One of the 
most patent examples of a book written with the 


only the play version that is so stupid. 


stage more than the reader in view is Booth 1 arking- 
ton’s “The Two Vanrevels.” With its thin thread of 
plot, its worn idea of mistaken identity, its claptrap 
theatricalism, it is as a blow in the face to those 
persons willing to admire the author of “The Gentle- 
man from Indiana” and “Monsieur Beaucaire,” who 
happen to keep their judgment untouched by their 
prejudices. As a piece of narrative composition “The 
Two Vanrevels” is amateurish in the extreme; on 
.mere internal evidence, one would imagine it the first 
rather than the newest bit of Mr. Tarkington’s work. 
Throughout its pages one can descry the “costume 
play,’ meant to picture the period just before the 
Mexican War. ‘The characters are play-puppets, not 
the live creatures of great fiction. Certainly for this 
influence on narrative fiction the drama of history is 
by no means to be thanked. Or is it a straw point- 
ing the way toward what some critics have already 
blazed a way, the time when the printed play shall 
have altogether superseded the novel? 
fe 

‘Despite a general notion to the contrary, American 
interests in the artistic poster is far from dead. A few 
days ago, in the Public Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, there was again shown the collection of Mr. 
W. M. Stone, formerly of Hartford, a well-known 
amateur of posters, bookplates and the like. There 
is no denying that the enthusiasm of a few years ago, 
in admiration and collection of posters, had its bene- 
ficial effect upon the general average of pictured ad- 
vertisements. Like anything else that is turned into 
a fad by the idle, the ignorant or the luxurious, there 
were plenty of absurdities committed in the name of 
the poster craze. But, considering only the possible 
education in art, the present craze for the “pretty- 
pretty in illustration is probably far more objectionable 
than was the poster craze. The eternal feminine is 
now allowed to rage unchecked through our calendars, 
our popular novels, our theaters, and our magazines, 
and she has no more indefatigable protagonist than 
the American illustrator. Publishers are often con- 
spicuously in doubt as to whether their advertisements 
are to emphasize more the author of the new book 
or the artist supplying the counterfeit presentments 
of its female figures. The calendar exists nowadays 
merely to exploit the feministic creations of Gibson, 
Christie, Allan, Gilbert, Henry Hutt and all the host 
of them. Of this perfectly obvious type of American 


pulchritude we are surely vastly sick; even of the 
beautiful one may tire when it is always with us. The 
future historian of this present period in American 


social evolution will be likely to chronicle the fact 
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that we worshiped chiefly dollars and damsels. ‘There 
is no denying the perfection of physical beauty depict- 
ed by our artists as typical of American girlhood. Nor 
is there equally any denying that this type of beauty 
entirely lacks the element of soul. These are not 
“daughters of dreams and of stories.” Henry K. Web- 
ster, the writer who concerns himself chiefly with the 
moneymaking side to the American character, has, 
curiously enough, in his newest story, “Roger Drake,” 
a female figure who personifies the beauty with which 
all our illustrators are flooding the market. “Her 


beauty’s all expressed . . . You could transcribe 
it line for line with a brush . . . But a_ poet 
could make nothing of her.” That’s just the point. We 


are running after a set of beautiful dolls. Some of 
these dolls have spirit, in the French sense, but of 
soul one can find nothing in the gallery of Christie 
ct al. There is more real human nature in a gutter 
urchin of Phil May, a milliner of Steinlen, or even 
a street-loafer by Glackens, than in all the pretty- 
pretty school put together. In Paris, moreover, they 
relegate the drawing of merely pretty females to a 
second or third rank. The men who made posters 
for Paris were and are of a far higher order. Any 
Salon catalogue of the present still shows name after 
name familiar to poster collectors. Whose are the pic- 
tures exhibited with Raffaell’s in evidence of what 
may be done with his newly invented process of paint- 
sticks? The pictures of Cheret, Steinlen and Besnard. 
All are supreme, both in painting and posters. For 
he method of Raffaelli, by the way, it is easy to fore 
see huge success. Such controversy as occurs will be 
as futile as the controversy over typewritten compo- 
sition and handwritten composition in literature. 
‘There have been persons who swore that no great writ- 
ing could be done save by pen and ink. It would be 
interesting, to-day, to discover just how much of our 
good writing is still done by the pen and ink, or even 
pencil, method, As to any difference in style, the crit- 
ics do not live who can discover it. The painting by 
brush or by stick will surely go the same way; each 
man will choose his preference. ‘The one will scarce 
oust the other. Yet it is obvious that we may expect 
great things from the new process. To the supreme 
draughtsman, whose line is a delight and a wonder, 
a thing God-given and perfect, these paint sticks will 
be a step toward a finer art. One need only recall 
some of the beautiful work in crayon that one has 
seen. The crayon lacks permanence; the paint stick 
evidently supplies just that. 


eke & 
MARRIAGE AND DRESS 


BY HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS. 


HY do young men hesitate to marry? Has 
the marital relation lost its charms? Un- 
doubiedly not. Has the desire to estab- 

lish a home of his own and to perpetuate his name 
by progeny, as well as to have children to care for him 
in his old age, ceased to exist in the young men of 
to-day? Not at all. He refrains from marrying main- 
ly because he feels that under existing conditions he 
cannot afford to marry—which logically means that 
it has become more expensive to support a wife. 

It may be questioned whether the various avenues 
of employment in commercial and other pursuits that 
have been opened to women have resulted in a benefit 
to the sex from a matrimonial viewpoint. Before the 
advent of the typewriter, every respectable law office 
employed at least three or four male copyists. They 
received fair salaries, and they took wives unto them- 
selves. To-day one girl, for less wages, has taken the 


place of the four men—who are now out of employ- 


ment or are earning so much less that marriage is out 
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of the question. And this girl more frequently than 


otherwise is not obliged by necessity to labor, and 
what she earns is put “on her back”—in other words, 
is expended for dress. In addition, she feels inde- 
pendent and demands more of the young man than 
she formerly did. In every large store are to be found 
numbers of girls who could very well live at home, 
but who prefer to work outside in order that they 
may dress more finely. It is bad enough when a girl 
is obliged to labor among men for the actual support 
of herself or a family; but when she does so without 
necessity, and simply for the sake of dress, she in- 
jures both sexes. If she does not displace a man she 
places an obstacle in the way of another girl who 
actually needs the wage, and she aids in lowering the 
never too large rate of compensation paid to all. 

So far as girls in employment displace men, they 
decrease their chances of marriage; so far as they in- 
crease the love of dress, they make the prudent young 
man afraid of matrimony. The manager of any large 
department store will tell you that when these girls 
marry they make, as a rule, a big “splurge” at tne 
wedding—and it is not many months before the ma- 
jority return seeking employment. They find them- 
selves unable to gratify their love of dréss and to main- 
tain a home on the average man’s earnings. 

Here, then, is a potent reason why young men are 
not in a hurry to wed, and why so many do not rush 
into matrimony even when they are earning respectable 
wages—being aware that the tenure of employment, ex- 
cept in rare instances and where the labor is espe- 
cialy skilled, is very uncertain. ‘They see no chance 
of saving for a “rainy day” with a wife who as a 
girl became imbued with the love of dress. They 
have female ‘“‘cousins’—not to speak of “nearer ones.” 
—and female acquaintances, single and married. They 
hear their conversations and their repetition of their 
friends’ gossip; and this is the sort of thing they listen 
to: “I can’t visit Miss Brown and her friends the 
way I dress.” “I should like to go to Mrs. Smith’s, 
but I haven't anything fit to wear. “I can’t go calling 
in the same old dress.” (It is not shabby and it is 
not worn, but it has been perhaps in frequent use). 
“TI don’t see how that girl dresses on her income.” 
(An innuendo that likewise has not escaped the 
thoughts of the young man). “I am ashamed to be 
seen again in this costume,” etc. ete.—with the young 
married women as particular as the single girls. 

Certainly no one wants a girl to dress shabbily or 
dowdily if it can ve avoided; and with the quantities 
and varieties of dress goods to be had nowadays, it 
is possible to dress neatly at a modest cost, especially 
if a girl has any taste and will learn to be handy with 
an accomplishment that the vast major- 





the needle 
ity of girls could acquire if they would make an ef- 
fort. But when it comes to wanting a new dress for 
every occasion; when it comes to deriding a costume, 
not because it is tattered or worn out, but because it 
has been in use over a given time; when it comes to 
striving to dress as if one possessed an independent in- 
come to be used solely for dressing and as if dress 
were the main object of life (and, by the way, it is 
only the parvenu and the most ignorant of servant 
girls who make displays of themselves upon all oc- 
casions); when a large majority of women think of 
little else than dress (frequently, as the observant 
young man has found out, procured at the expense 
of landlord, grocer, and butcher, which is decidedly 
not honest)—it is an altogether different ‘story, which 
at least suggests why the modern young man is hold- 
ing aloof from matrimony. He is not telling the girls 
the reason, but his male friends know it. He admires 
the girls—he likes to take them out in a splendid cos- 
tume, which draws forth complimentary remarks and 


attention—but he is not asking them to marry him, 


TWO IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


BY W. 0. M’GEEHAN. 
I. 


be R. MANDERS,” announced the servant. 
Clayton Eldrige put down his coffee cup 
noisily. “Not at home,” he said sharply. 

“Wait,” interrupted his wife. “Say that Mrs. EI- 
drige will be at home this afternoon.” The husband 
moved as though he would speak, but checked him- 
self abruptly, for he was the essence of good form. 
As soon as the servant closed the door the mask fell 
from his well-bred features. 

“I forbid you to receive that man,” he said, con- 
trolling his voice with apparent difficulty. 

Mrs, Eldrige leaned her red-brown head on one 
hand and looked across at him with insolent disregard. 
It would be poor discrimination in the choice of 
words to say coolness. She was one blaze of warm 
coloring in that red morning gown and her eyes were, 
as ever, like glowing coals threatening at any moment 
to flash flames. 

“Why?” she asked quietly. 

“Because,” replied her husband, excitedly, “he is 
not fit to breathe the same air with decent people. 
Do you know what the world will say about you if 
you become friendly with him? Do you know what 
they will say about me? I won’t have it.” 

“What does the world say about you and that little 
pale widow? What does it say about me?” she re- 
torted, in calm tones. 

He looked at her blankly for a moment, then 
jumped to his feet. “How dare you speak of Mrs. 
Dover in that manner?” he said furiously. “There is 
no one in the world but yourself evil-minded enough 
to breathe a word against her.” 

“Oh, don’t mistake. I do not want to interfere 
with any of your innocent little friendships. Only— 
do not interfere with mine.” 

“*Do you know anything of this man, Manders? 
Do you know that he killed his wife by inches? Do 
you know that he is a liar, a gambler, a scoundrel, 
and worse?” 

“That is why he interests me. These people here 
bore me. I knew that it would come,” she replied, 
petulantly. 

The man groaned. “It was hard enough to get 
people to receive you at first. Now—” He gulped 
and stared at her helplessly. 

“Why did you marry me?” she asked irrelevantly. 

He lost all control of himself. ‘Because your 
wanton face made me insane. Once, when I was a 
boy, I saw a face like yours in a music hall. It in- 
toxicated me for a moment, but when I left the place 
I felt stifled—poisoned, as I now believe.” 

“Thank you,” she said, with a laugh that fright- 
ened him. “I married you for the position,” accen- 
tuating the word scornfully, “and I have had quite 
enough of it.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked in alarm. 

“T mean what I say, that I am very tired of it 
all.” 

“Tf you want to be free, Clare,” he said almost 
gently, “you can have it so. Only, for God’s sake, 
don’t make a fool of me first. I have tried to be good 
to you, but if you must have it—” 

“And then,” she added, with an enigmatical smile, 
“you can marry the pale little widow, or perhaps it 
is not—” 

“Stop, you wanton!” He rushed toward her with 
murder in his eyes. She did not move, or even lift 
her red-brown head from her hand, but he stopped 
short. 

“Don’t do that again,” she said quietly, “it might 
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make me lose my temper. Besides, it tells me some- 
thing. A woman’s good name is not over-defended 
unless it needs it.” 

“You wanton—you wanton,” he muttered. 

“Stop it,” she said sharply, “if you want that sep- 
aration to take place without any startling scandal 
you must leave here to-morrow. I will give you that 
chance.” 

She rose and moved toward the door. 
row,” she repeated, and was gone. 

He dug his nails into his palms and cursed aloud. 
“Oh, I can see the heads wagging and hear them 
say, ‘Poor devil!’” 

After awhile he muttered, “I wonder how Alice 
will take it.” 


“To-mor- 


Il. 

The people of the little town beyond the stretch of 
magnificent country residences regarded Dick Man- 
ders as a madman. It seemed to them that he cared 
for nothing except to race with the trains in a pon- 
derous red automobile. He drew the wrath of the so- 
cialistic element in the town particularly. “Some day 
he will kill somebody. But what does he care? He 
won’t be touched. Them damn millionaires can do 
what they please.” 

As he glided along the smooth road that afternoon 
he almost felt disinclined to stop at the Eldrige place, 
for “The Red Devil’s” enormously capacious batteries 
had been newly charged, and an insane impulse came 
to him to whirl on and on. But he stopped the au- 
tomobile at the iron gate and hurried up toward the 
house. 

“Let’s go away, to-day,” he said to Mrs. Eldrige 
when they were alone. He held out his arms, ad- 
vancing toward her, but she thrust him back. 

“Where?” she inquired. 

“To the devil, I suppose,” he returned, with one 
of his reckless laughs. “Oh, Clare, dear, what’s the 
use of waiting?” 

“I promised my husband to wait,” she said. 
has been rather good to me.” 

“Oh, damn him,” he cried, petulantly, the faint 
perpendicular line between his eyes deepening. “You 
must come, to-day.” 

“T will not,” she said, decisively. 
“You shall,” he said, sharply. re 


“He 


“Will I?” And she smiled in a tantalizing man- 
ner. 
Manders paused a moment, as though deliberating 


on a problem that required quick decision. Then he 


struck her forcibly on the head with his clenched . 


hand. 

“Now, will you come?” he cried, harshly. 

The color had fled entirely from her face. 
she whispered, submissively. 

A maliciously triumphant light came into his evil 
He had guessed correctly. “Don’t make 
“T know how to 


ren” 


little eyes. 
me do it again,” he said, sharply. 
manage your kind.” 

They walked out to the automobile, side by side. 
“Up you go, sweetheart,” he 
He leaped 


He was wildly jubilant. 
whispered, lifting her into the equipage. 
in beside her and turned on the current. 

The wind brushed their faces, as they whirled up 
the rise. 

“Wait till we get to the top,” he laughed, “then 
I will show you how the machine can go. We will 
pass the crowd at the lawn party on the way. That 
fool husband of yours will be there with his widow. 
The grudge I owe him will be paid.” : 

In his exultation he jerked back the lever with 
There was a snapping and a crash 
The two people on the au- 


all his strength. 
amongst the mechanism. 


squirmed convulsively, but the vehicle 


tomobile 
whirled down the grade, 


III, 


There was the usual crowd at the Van Alden lawn 
party. I would have preferred to remain in town, but 
Colonel Harter insisted in dragging me down to it. 
He said that it would do me good to be bored. 

Mrs. Eldrige did not attend, because—her husband 
told us—she had a bad headache. I, for one, did not 
regret her absence, I must admit, for she always made 
me feel uncomfortable, somehow. I told the Colonel 
that she would certainly make trouble for Eldrige 
some day. He admitted that it was highly probable, 
but remarked in addition that it was none of our 
business. 

Eldrige was sitting near little Mrs. Dover, and 
they were engaged in earnest conversation. Any other 
pair would have attracted the attention of the gath- 


ering, but these two were old friends. Besides, Mrs. 
Dover was one of those nice, quiet little bodies, and 
Eldrige was a model. 

The affair was proceeding charmingly. 
women in their light gowns on the green grass made 
an effect pleasing to the eye. The Colonel and I 
were watching Gower’s son, Tom, with his little 
fiancée, and I think that the Colonel was becoming a 
trifle sentimental when some one asked: 

“Who are those funny people in the automobile?” 

A huge red automobile was gliding along the road 
toward us. It came on, then veered suddenly, direct- 
ly into the lawn. Certainly, the man and woman on 
the red seat were drunk or mad. Then I recognized 
the machine and the woman’s red-brown hair. There 
was nothing recognizable about the faces of either of 


The pretty 


the people. 

I looked back at the party. 
the most part rushing toward the house. 
clapped one hand over his fiancée’s eyes and bore her 
quickly away. Little Mrs. Dover fainted in Eldrige’s 
arms. I noticed particularly that a writer of “virile 
stories,” whose pose and brutal cynicism have excited 
the admiration of some of the girls, turned green and 
ran off with a scream. 

I would have gone with the rest, but the Colonel 
held me by the arm. He had been through several 
Indian campaigns, but his assumption of composure 


The women were for 
Tom Gower 


seemed rather thin to me. The automobile crashed 
through a line of tea-tables, into a cypress tree and 
stopped. 

“Come, brace up!” said the Colonel, in his official 
voice, apparently, “some of us must keep our heads.” 

I followed him over to the automobile, on trem- 
bling legs. The woman’s body had fallen into the 
bottom of the vehicle, but the man still sat on the 
seat, holding the tiller with one hand. Both were 
wrapped in a tangle of wires. 

“Guess the electricity has burned out,” said the 
Colonel. “Let’s get the thing out of sight.” We put 
our shoulders to the machine, and pushed it across 
the lawn behind some trees. Then we hurried away, 
because something in the air made us feel very sick.” 

“Tt’s a lucky thing for Eldrige,” said the Colonel, 
They were a bad pair.” 

From San Francisco Town Talk. 
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“Three Years’ War” is the title of a 
book containing Christian Rudolph De 
Wet’s version of the war in South Afri- 
ca. As could have been expected from 
this rough-and-ready, brave, daring, 
sturdy guerrilla leader, it is a plain, un- 
varnished tale which he narrates. His 
is not the style of the romancing histor- 
ian. His three hundred odd pages are 
significantly devoid of rhetorical flour- 
ishes, of fanciful, flamboyant passages 
of description. De Wet fights and talks 
straight from the shoulder. He tells us 
what he has seen and experienced, in a 
simple, straightforward way. In his pref- 
ace, he has the following to say: “Well, 
dear reader, I hope that you will not feel 
disappointed in reading these experi- 
ences, as it is not in me, as is perhaps 
sometimes the case with historical au- 
thors, to conjure up thrilling pictures— 
imaginary things—and put them togeth- 
er merely to make up a book or to make 
a name for themselves. That be far 
from me! In publishing my book (al- 
though it is written in simple style) [ 
had one object only, viz., to give to the 
world a story which, although it does 
not contain the whole of the truth, as re- 
gards this wondrous war, yet contains 
nothing but the truth.” Yes, it is the 
truth which he tells us, unadulterated 
truth, and truth which is calculated to 
ruffle the spirits of British vainglorious 
jingoes. ‘The pages of the book teem 
with the relating of incidents illustrating 
the incompetency of the British military 
commanders, their foolish obstinacy and 
haughtiness. Yet, while sharply censur- 
ing the military staff of his erstwhile 
enemies, De Wet has only kind, sympa- 
thetic words for Tommy Atkins and 
makes the assertion that the much-ma- 
ligned red-coat is a much better shot 
than he is generally credited to be. One 
of the most humiliating disasters for the 
British was De Wet’s attack at Sanna’s 
Post in the early part of 1899. There 
his force of three hundred and fifty men 
succeeded in defeating two thousand 
Britishers under General Broadwood. 
De Wet firmly believes that but for the 
smallness of his force, he could easily 
have captured the whole British contin- 
gent. When all hope of ultimate victory 
was gone, De Wet developed into a vig- 
orous and persistent advocate of peace. 
He did not care to see his people annihi- 
lated in an unequal struggle. He had 
become convinced that further resistance 
could not be regarded as anything more 
than pure foolishness, and so he urged 
the different commanders to lay down 
their arms and to return to their homes. 
Yet it was with a bleeding heart that he 
emphasized the necessity of a restoration 
of peace. “On the fifth of June,” he says, 
near the end of his story, “the first com- 
mando laid down their weapons near 
Vredefort. To every man there, as to 
myself, this surrender was no more and 
no less than the sacrifice of our inde- 
pendence. I have often been present at 
the deathbed and at the burial of those 
who have been nearest to my heart— 
father, mother, brother and friend—but 
the grief which I felt on those occasions 
was not to be compared with what I now 
underwent at the burial of my nation.” 
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De Wet has a sturdy, religious feeling. 
It is his conviction that the many 
triumphs which the Boers won in a des- 
perate struggle with a world-empire 
must be ascribed to the interference and 
kindness of Providence. “Can you not 
see,” he asks, “that the whole course of 
events was a miracle from beginning to 
end? A miracle of God in the eyes of 
every one who looks at it with an un- 
biased mind, but even more apparent to 
those who had personal experience of 
it.” De Wet’s book tends to clear up 
many mystifying occurrences during the 
long struggle. It is a valuable docu- 
ment, written by a man who had innu- 
merable hairbreadth escapes and who 
must be considered one of the most inter- 
esting military commanders of modern 
times. The volume contains a good por- 
trait of De Wet, by John S. Sargent, and 
also four strategical plans and a map. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 
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L. C. Page & Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers of “Orchestral Instruments and 
Their Use,” by Arthur Elson. This 
book aims at giving a “description of 
each instrument now employed by civil- 
ized nations, a brief account of its his- 
tory, an idea of the technical and acous- 
tical principles illustrated by its perform- 
ance, and an explanation of its value and 
functions in the modern orchestra.” The 
author, as may be inferred from the 
above words, has striven to cover a wide 
range of subjects. This being the case, 
it would be out of place to expect him 
to discuss everything in an exhaustive 
manner. The book contains a_ vast 
amount of valuable and captivating in- 
formation regarding the theories and 
works of Bach, Strauss, Paganini, Bee- 
thoven, Dvorak, Von Buelow, Von Web- 
er, Wagner, Schubert and Mendelssohn. 
The first chapter is devoted to an inter- 
esting discussion of “Primitive and Sav- 
age Instruments.” On page 244, we read 
that “Schubert, the apostle of purity and 
delicacy in music, obtained some beauti- 
ful effects with trombones played softly 
against the strings. In many passages 
of his great C-major symphony they are 
called into requisition, an especially 
prominent phase occurring in the coda 
of the first movement. Weber and Schu- 
mann also appreciated the instrument, 
and Spontini employed it well in the 
funeral march of the ‘Vestale.’ Mendels- 
sohn admired the trombone greatly, con- 
sidering it too solemn an instrument to 
be used except upon special occasions.” 
Much of the book is of special interest to 
professional musicians. ‘The list of por- 
traits of masters is a special attraction. 
Price $1.60 net. 


A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, is the 
publisher of a little brochure bearing the 
title “The Divine Question,” by Lionel 
Josaphare. As the editor intimates in 
the preface, this is the first number of 
the Flame Series, which is to be pub- 
lished for six months “after the appear- 
ance of the first number of this or any 
subsequent volume.” Ensuing numbers 
of the series will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of subjects interesting “not only to 
the student but to all who keep in mental 
contact with literature and the condi- 
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tions of their country and the world.” 
The number under review is a thought- 
ful discussion of religious belief, the au- 
thor refraining from giving any decided 
opinion and discussing his subject in a 
spirit of enlightened broad-mindedness 
and with due and measured regard to 
the spirit of the age,-higher criticism and 
progressive science. In view of the im- 
portance attached by many Christians to 
the nature and value of miracles, it may 
not be amiss to reproduce the following 
from this brochure: “What is a mir- 
acle? An action at variance with the 
laws of nature. But the laws of nature 
contain complete ingredients for their 
own defeat. He who understands can 
turn them to his purpose. It is not for 
all to say what is a miracle and what nat- 
ural. All miracles may be natural. Some 
day every man will stand in the den of 
lions unharmed and walk upon the 
waves, with the same power as now he 
uses a finer light and gazes among his 
Science is the knowledge of 
Who can say what 

The author em- 


own bones. 
God through study. 
was known of old?” 


ploys the popular, easy-flowing | style, 
eschews pedantry and discusses his sub- 
ject in a manner that is interesting to 
the devout as well as to the skeptic. 
Each number of The Flame Series sells at 
25 cents a copy; the subscription price 
for six numbers is $1.00. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are the publishers of “Whom the Gods 
Destroyed,” and various other _ tales, 
eight in all, by Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam. Lovers of the really good in fic- 
tion literature should not miss reading 
this volume, for the tales it contains are 
full of real pathos and humor, of feeling 
and passion, of delightful, and often 
striking observations on human nature, 
life and society. The diction is remark- 
ably pure and crisp, and the characters 
stand before our mental vision clean-cut 
and life-like. At times, we come across 
a passage that is lapidarily realistic. 
Thus we read in “When Pippa Passed” 
that “at last the door was flung open. 
Anne, looking pale and tired, entered 
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the room, followed by a large, handsome 
girl with a heavy rope of auburn hair 
twisted low over her forehead. She had 
a frank, vulgar smile, and shallow, red- 
brown eyes. In her plump, large-limbed 
beauty she was like a well-kept cat. The 
day was damp and hot, and her mussed 
white shirt-waist clung to her broad 
curve of shoulder and breast. In her 
eyes, as she smiled at him, was the quiet 
ease of a conscious beauty.” There is 
verve and pith in these tales; the dia- 
logue is brisk and fancy well-restrained. 
3inding and typography merit special 
praise. Price $1.50 net. 
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“ilis Excellency’s J*nglish Govern- 
ess,” by Sidney C. Grier, a well-known 
author, is a story of love and adventur- 
ous happenings in the Orient. The plot 
is cleverly conceived; the characters are 
delineated with skill, and the passages of 
dialogue are, as a rule, singularly free 
from enervating commonplaces. Cecil, 
the heroine of the story, strongly appeals 
to the best that is in us. She is bright, 
witty, vivacious, lovable and, so the au- 
thor intimates, decidedly pretty, and at 
the end of the narrative, we are really 
glad that she escapes the misfortune of 
losing her faithful, manly lover, Charlie. 
The story is rather excessively fanciful 
in parts, but that will, undoubtedly, only 
increase its hold upon fiction readers 
that desire to have their imagination 
wrought up to the perfervid state. The 
most glaring fault of the book is turgid- 
ity of expression. Published by L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, 

fe 

Richard Le Gallienne is the author of 
“Perseus and Andromeda.” In his pref- 
atory note he says that this is “largely 
a free translation of the version to be 
found in Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ adapt- 
ed at the writer’s discretion and ampli- 
fied according to and by his own fancy. 
Lucian and Hesiod have been laid under 
contribution for small inlays, the first 
very slightly, in the opening paragraph, 
and the second in the name-list of the 
nymphs.” Mr. Le Gallienne has given 
us a little classic in this volume, one 
that will be highly appreciated by all 
whose intellectual perception permits 
them to distinguish between the genuine 
and the spurious in literary art. The 
book is neatly bound, finely illustrated 
and of superb typography. R. H. Rus- 
sell, New York, is the publisher. 


fe 


N. W. Bingham pleads guilty to the 
charge of having perpetrated a volume 
of verses entitled “Rollicking Rhymes,” 
in which he lets loose a flood of humor 
and satire on things that are up-to-date, 
such as learning, fashion, inventions, sin- 
ners, lawyers and automobiling nabobs. 
Henry A. Dickerman & Son, Boston and 
New York, are the publishers. 

‘fe 

Alfred Bartlett, 69 Cornhill, Boston, is 
the publisher of “an almanack for the 
year 1903,” containing a complete calen- 
dar and also an abundance of observa- 
tions, receipts, signs, etc.” The alman- 
ac is something out of the ordinary, 
and decidedly odd and old-fashioned in 
make-up and type. In the observations 
for January we read that “this is the 
season for good husbands to lop and to 
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prune superfluous branches from fruit- 
trees, undercover their roots. . . . In 
this month let not blood, nor use physic, 
unless necessity constrains thee. Be- 
ware of taking cold, for rheums and 
phlegm do much increase this month. 
It’s hurtful to fast long.” 
Ie 

“Lycidas,” by John Milton, is the lat- 
est number of the classically beautiful 
Parnassus series published by John 
Lane, New York. In this Monody, John 
Milton bewails a learned friend, unfortu- 
nately drowned in his passage from 
Chester on the Irish seas, in 1637, and, 
by occasion, foretells the ruin of cor- 
rupted clergy, then at the zenith of their 
power and glory. In “Lycidas” occurs 
the following oft-quoted passage: 


“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days.”’ 


The lines of “Lycidas” reflect Milton’s 
titantic mind. They are compact and 
adamantine. This number of the Par- 
nassus series is adorned with fine, artistic 
illustrations. The typing is superb. 

ie , 

A superb Blanche Bates edition of 
Ouida’s “Under Two Flags” has been 
published by the H. M. Caldwell Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. The vol- 
ume is illustrated by photographs, taken 
from life, of Miss Bates and other mem- 
bers of her company in the dramatized 
version of “Under Two Flags.” As a 
product of artistic book-making, this vol- 
ume calls for unstinted commendation. 


 & 
IN MY LADY’S BOUDOIR 


The Spanish lady flirts with her fan; 
the Parisienne communicates with her 
lover, when oral speech is inexpedient, 
through the medium of her parasol; the 
Dutch girl has a system of secret telegra- 
phy by means of which she transmits the 
state of her feelings to the man of her 
choice by the arrangement of the beads 
in the necklace she wears. 

Have we, in this cold, unsympathetic 
clime, where fans are of doubtful utility, 
parasols, butterflies which flutter for a 
few brief weeks, and where bead neck- 
laces are not particularly popular, any 
equivalent system of what one may term 
wireless flirtation? 

A person of learning and observation, 
who poses as an authority on the sub- 
ject, declares that we have; that we chilly 
Northerners, or rather the feminine por- 
tion thereof, tell their tales of love by 
means of their stockings! That is to 
say, the ladies of America express the 
degree of affection they feel toward the 
opposite sex, and even make plain their 
disposition, by the stockings they wear. 

This is as interesting as it is novel. 
The theory opens up endless possibilities. 
Let us proceed. 

When one sees a fair one trip across 
the muddy wood pavement or the sloppy 
asphalt with her skirts drawn knee-wards, 
her petticoats fluttering and her stock- 
ings exposed, it has probably not occur- 
red to the average mortal that the action 
was performed otherwise than to escape 
the dirt or that it contains a subtle mean- 
ing full of significance. 

It is all part of the art—the art of 
making the state of one’s heart known 
through the stocking. 


Patek, Philippe & Co. Watches, 
Jules Jurgensen Watches, 
Mermod & Jaccard “Bulletin” Watches 


Unquestionably the most desirable and appropriate gift and 
presentation Watches ($140.00 to $850.00), 
and to be purchased only at 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S, 


Broadway and Locust. 
Write for our Catalogue, 4,000 illustrations. Mailed free. 








At least that is what the expert says. 

How is it done? 

How does the coy maiden of bashful 
fifteen or the more advanced damsel of, 
say, five and twenty, transmit to her ad- 
mirer the precise condition of her heart 
through the medium of the hose which 
clothes the lower extremities? 

Listen to the expert! 

If the stockings be open-work our au- 
thority opines that the wearer is either 
unattached and free, as far as her affec- 
tions are concerned, or, being tied by 
matrimonial chains, is not averse to a 
little harmless flirtation. The wearing 
of such stockings should therefore be re- 
garded as a covert invitation to the oppo- 
site sex to attack with all the strength of 
the amorous forces at their command. 

There is apparently much in “stripes,’ 
which has hitherto escaped general atten- 
tion. Broad stripes indicate that the at- 
fections of the wearer are to be won af- 
ter a hard struggle; mademoiselle is dis- 
criminating and exacting and will not 
take the first man who comes along. Nar- 
row stripes, on the other hand, make 
plain the fact that love is not encour- 
aged to enter by the window, but that he 
must first pass his pasteboard in through 
the front door of solid, substantial ma- 
hogany before he is received. And when 
he is received his welcome will be cold 
and strictly in accordance with the most 
exacting etiquette; further, he will have 
to be on his best behavior. 

As to the meaning conveyed by 
“clocks,” they are multitudinous and per- 
plexing. 

The gold “clock” implies, according to 
this past master, that the wearer yearns 
for filthy lucre; red, on the other hand, 
points to ardent affection as the end-all 
and be-all of the wearer; blue, that she 
has “ideals,” and yellow that her disposi- 
tion is lively and that she seeks the socie- 
ty of those who amuse. 

Mark you, these are the words of the 
expert. They are not guaranteed, as are 
the stockings, fast colors. 

Further—the wearing of thick stock- 
ings, sable of hue and unadorned with 
colored devices, suggests that the wearer 
looks to higher things and is brass- 
headed nails on culture. If the stockings 
be plain, thick and ribbed—mark well the 
ribs!—she who wears them is a new 


woman given to philosophy, men’s col- 
lars and thick-soled boots. 

Of course, the triflers, as well as the 
ultra-serious, are to be known by their 
stockings. The dainty silk, white and 
spotless, suggests frivolous innocence or 
innocent frivolty; the delicate rose-pinks 
wafts a notion of diablerie; a suggesttion 
of old gold, combined with black, con- 
veys a soupcon of recklessness; pale blue, 
as of the forget-me-not, is redolent of 
the tenderest feelings. 

There are others. 

When, therefore, the young man light- 
ly turns to thoughts of love, it is exped- 
ient that he studies the deep and varied 
shades of meaning conveyed by his inam- 
orata’s stockings or things may not go 


well with him. 
This is only one part of the philosophy 


of stockings. There is more to come. 

If the maiden’s stockings are taut and 
ship-shape the young fellow may take it 
that she is alert and moves with the 
times; if they are slack and baggy, be- 
hold, she is careless, fickle in love, indif- 
ferent, wayward, unreliable. 

So with patterns. Be they bold, the 
maiden has large ideas and costly tastes; 
her little soul flutters between a broug- 
ham and dinners at the Annex. Be they 
neat and comely, she is economical, care- 
ful and of a domestic disposition. If she 
disports spots, she is cheery; if she goes 
in for embroidery designs she is extrav- 
agant. Which things, if they be true, 
should be committed to memory or past- 
ed in the lining of one’s hat. 

One might continue at greater length, 
for the subject is an entrancing one, but 
space has its limits. Let it go, therefore, 
as a final and all-embracing conclusion 
that there is a whole world of meaning 
in stockings, hitherto undreamt of, and 
the man who, having this outline of the 
system before him, fails to observe the 
sign and portents, deserves to be im- 
mured in a monastery or dispatched to 
an island in the Pacific, where the ladies 
do not wear stockings, save those with 
which Mother Nature and the tatooing 
expert have provided them.—Club-Fel- 


low. 
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Winter tourist rates via Iron Moun- 
tain route, on sale October 15th and 


April 30th, 1903. 
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SOCIETY 
Mermord & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
Miss Lucy Matthews will entertain on 


New Year’s day in honor of Miss Ruth 
Slattery. 

Mrs. N. M. Wright, of the Southern 
Hotel, will give a large card party on 
Jan. 3rd, at the Southern. 

Mme. Pernet—Vandeventer & 
Belle. Language, Music, Painting, 
cution, etc. 
Charles Bland Smith will 
tain with a reception on New 
day, assisted by Mrs. Roberts 
Misses Walsh. 

Mrs. George T. Riddle will gve a tea 
on Friday, Jan. 2nd, from three to five, 
for her daughter, Miss Clara Riddle, 
who is home for the holidays. 

Mrs. George H. Hall will give a recep- 
January 5, at her home, 5531 
Clemens avenue, which will. be one of 
fashionable events of the winter. 

Mrs. Anthony Blaisdell has announced 
the engagement of her niece, Miss Agnes 
M’Connell and Mr. Patrick O’ Dea, of Mel- 
The wedding wi!l take 


West 
Elo- 


enter- 
Year's 
and the 


Mrs. 


tion, on 


bourne, Australia. 
place after Easter. 


Miss Ida Crouch and Mr. John Wil- 
liams will be married on January 7, at 
8 o'clock, at the Delmar Avenue Baptist 


Church. A reception will follow the cer- 
emony at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Crouch, 4001 Delmar avenue. 

Mrs. George D. Fisher entertained, on 
Monday afternoon, in honor of her daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Kingsland Fisher, at 
their home on West Pine boulevard, from 
three to five o'clock. The guests were all 
the young college set and Mary Institute 
class. 

Mrs. John Schroers, of 1730 
avenue, sent out cards, a few days ago, 


Missouri 


for a reception which she will give on 
Friday, January 2nd, from four to six 
o'clock, assisted by Miss Lotta Klemm. 


Miss Bessie Prince and Miss Grace Simp- 
son will also assist, their cards being en- 
closed. P 

Mrs. Charles Orthwein, assisted by her 
daughter, Mrs. Everts, gave a delightful 
euchre last Monday afternoon. There 
were about four hundred ladies present. 
The prizes were won by Miss Perla 
Strauss, Mrs. W. F. P. Smith,.of Kansas 
City, Mrs. C. A. Logeman, Mrs. Williams 
and Miss Ella Homes. Mrs. Orthwein 
was assisted by Mrs. Everts, Mrs. Ralph 
Orthwein, Mrs. Max Orthwein and Mrs. 
W. F. P. Smith. 

The engagement of Miss Bessie Kings- 
land and Mr. L. L. Harvey, of New York, 
was informally announced by Miss Kings- 
land at a Christmas afternoon entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Kingsland is the daughter 
of Mrs. Douglas Kingsland, and has been 
one of the social belles. Mr. Harvey is a 
civil engineer, and he met Miss Kings- 
land while both were visiting the City of 
Mexico. The date for the wedd ng has 
not been set, but it will not take place be- 


fore May. 
An event of New Year’s day, will be 
the wedding of Miss Clarice Eaton and 


Mr. Thomas F. Galt, who will be married 
at Christ Church Cathedral, at half past 
Miss Mary Galt and Miss Bertha 
Semple will attend the bride. After the 
ceremony there will be a reception at 
the home of Mr. Franc‘s Eaton of Van- 


four. 


deventer place, a brother of the bride. 
Miss Eaton has been a great favorite 
here, but has lately spent much time 


abroad. Mr. Galt is the son of Mr. Smith 
P. Galt, of Vandeventer place. 


Mrs. George Kimball, of Washinton 
terrace, entertained the Yale Glee Club 
and college boys, on Monday, with a 
morning cotillion which was a great suc- 
cess. The dancing begun at half past 
eleven and continued until about half 
past one, the big ball room and other 


parts of the house being profusely dec- 


with Christmas decorations and 
American beauty roses. Mr. 
Conant, the grandson of the hostess was 
Mrs. E. C. Simmons 
The 


pretty 


orated 


George K. 


the guest of honor. 
receiving the 
were all gowned in 


assisted in guests. 


young girls 
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white toilettes, with big white picture 
hats. Altogether the affair was delight- 


ful and a much enjoyed innovation. 

A college tea was given on Sunday 
afternoon, from four until seven, by Mrs. 
E. C. Lackland, of Maryland avenue, for 
the young college and the Yale 
Glee Club. The house was ornamented 
with la France roses in the drawing room, 
and Poinsetta blossoms and green 
throughout the rest. Mrs. Lackland re- 
ceived, assisted by Mr. Joseph B. Thom- 
as, Jr., of New York, manager of the 
Glee Club, who presented the members 
of the club to the hostess and her four 
pretty young assistants, Misses Margaret 
Lee, Nellie Tracy, Nanette Pascal and 
Lucile Niedringhaus, who dispensed 
frappe and ices to the young men. Miss 
Caroline Lackland, the young daughter of 
the house, who is at home from school 
for the holidays, assisted. 

Mrs. Charles Tracy, of Washington 
avenue, gave a ball at Mahler’s Hall, on 
Monday evening, which is being sp-ken 


boys 


also 


of as one of the most artistic as well 
as the most delightful events of the 
season. The hall was hung from floor to 


and the 
rose 


ceiling with wh'te, windows 
draped in delicate held by 
gold cornices, giving the effect of an an- 
cient castle. Quantities of pink roses too 
filled every available place, and were 
banked around the chandeliers. The four 
corners of the room had large medallions 
of L’art Nouveau, set in artistic frames 
against the white. The effect was the 
beautiful seen this season. 

Tracy, for whom the ball was 
given, looked radiant. Mrs. Tracy was 
superbly gowned. Besides the regular 
guests the Yale men were present. 

One of the ‘‘events’’ of the past week, 
was the entertainment given by Mr. and 
Mrs. D. M. Houser, of West Pine boule- 
vard, for their pretty little daughter, 
Miss Malotte Houser, who invited a num- 
ber of her friends to enjoy the dance fol- 
lowed by a cotillion at Mahler's. The 
hall decorated in a deal of 
green, caught up with bunches of r-s's 
with pleasing effect. After their arrival 
the small guests, several of whom had 
from a distance to be present, 


color, 


most Miss 


Nellie 


was great 


come on 
danced for awhile, and then the pretty 
cotillion begun and was danced, with 
many new and graceful figures. After 
the cotillion, the children wearing and 
carrying in their hands numbers of 
dainty favors, proceeded to the supper 
room where they were feasted with dain- 
ties and delicacies of the season. Four 
fashionable matrons, who are intimate 
friends of the hostess presided at the ta- 
bles to see that all were served. They 
were Mesdames Ashley D. Scott, Clarence 
O'Fallon, Jules Valle and John McNair. 
Besides these four ladics there were pres- 
ent a number of other representative so- 
ciety matrons who accompanied their lit- 
tle ones and remained to see the pretty 
sight. The affair was in all respects suc- 
cessful and delightful and the little hos- 
tess proved herself to have inherited the 
tact faire of her charming 
mother. 

Mr. Will J. Thornton gave a 
dance, at the Southern Hotel, on Tuesday 
evening, which was a great success. The 
long corridors surrounding parlor 84 and 
the parlor itself were laid with white 
duck, for dancing, and an orchestra con- 
cealed at one end beneath draperies of 
green. Under the staircase, was a can- 
opy of green, and here a buffet was in 
readiness to supply the young people 
with ices and frappe and other dainty re- 
The receiving party stood at 
the grand stairca’se to welcome the 
guests. Mrs. Russell Harding was as- 
sisted by Mrs. R. K. Walker, Mrs. S. Vv. 
Moore, and Mrs. L. D. Miss 


and savoir 


college 


freshments. 


Cabanne. 


Anna Force also assisted. After the 
guests had arrived the merriment begun 


passed with great 


Pretty favors were 


and the evening 

pleasure and variety. 
distributed and College Glees were sung, 
making the evening’s amenities more 
than ordinarily delightful . Mr. Thornton, 
who entertains a great deal, proved him- 
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and RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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self again a thrice delightful host, and 
the guests departed with expressions of 
pleasure and thanks. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Deppe, of Cincinnati, came on to 
attend the function and Miss Ann Warn- 


er, of Kansas City, also came on for the 


occasion. 
This is New Year’s Day, the 
when everyone is supposed to start the 


time 
year with resolutions for reform, of 
abandoning pernicious habits, and decid- 
ing that this year shall be different from 
any other year in the past. But, unfor- 
tunately, these resolutions take wing be- 
fore the holidays are over, and besetting 
sins are again indulged before the refor- 
mation has fairly pegun. ‘There is one 
resolution that it were well for every one 
to make who has any regard for the good 
things of life, and that is to buy shoes at 
Swope’s. The goods sold by this firm 
are the very best in quality, style, fit and 
finish. The 
Swope’s is at 311 N. 
Louis, U. S. A. 
te te 
A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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BY THE CYNIC. 


price is exactly right. 


Broadway, St. 


If you notice that my lady is often 
afflicted with headache do not think that 
the ailment is chronic. Sometimes it 
may be rheumatism or biliousness or hay 
fever or corns. 

The independent girl who declares to 
men that marriage is the height of folly, 
is the very same who‘spends two hours 
at her dressing-table before coming 
down. 

At nine a maid is kittenish, at nine- 
teen she is stately, at twenty-nine she is 
womanly, and at thirty-nine she is kit- 
tenish. 

When a pretty girl goes to the sea- 
shore she invariably selects her plainest 
girl friend for a companion. 

A young lady will tell you that she 
thinks her hair is a “horrid color” to get 
you to speak ddmiringly of it, and after 
she has done so she will toss her head 
impatiently and say she abhors flattery. 

When a woman is single she pretends 
to her girl friends that she would be 
miserable if she were married, and after 
she is married she pretends that she 


would be miserable otherwise. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of is 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


Sole Agents for the world renowned 


Henry F. Miller Pianos. 


43 years before the public, the best made, 
The relixble. 


Busch & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use. 10 years’ guarantee, the 
popu'ar VICTOR and other high grade pianos 
sold for cash or on time payments, Old piano 
exchanged at full value. 


TUNING AND REPAIRING, 


2307 PARK AVE, 20 years’ experience. 


Phone, Kinloch C 1936, 
Astabissaed 1850. Telephone 1013 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 
OYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemica) Cleaning 
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When a girl says nice things about 
another girl she puts it on thick enough 
to make it plain that she doesn’t mean 
it. 

Most women tolerate a man if he is 
good, like him if he is bad, and love 
him if he is handsome. 

When the 


shoulders goes out on a 


woman with the pretty 
summer even 
ing she wears a lace waist that she may 
be cool; while the spare woman wh 
accompanies her wears a pique for fear 
ofa chill, 

A girl who says she wishes she were 
a man may be a good girl, but she cer 
tainly would have been a bad man.—T/y 
Journalist. 

fo fo fo 

We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 

eb & 

“You're a nasty, mean, horrid, old 

Eve. “I 


suppose next you will threaten to go 


thing, so there!’ exclaimed 
home to mamma,” taunted Adam, Then, 
realizing the bitterness of nature’s handi- 
capery, Eve burst into tears.—Philadel- 


phia Record, 
efo 


We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 
and invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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MUSIC 


rHE SECOND CHORAL SYMPHONY “POP.” 


“The Messiah,” at popular prices, drew 


an enormous audience last week and Mr. 


Ernst’s version of Handel’s great work 
was finely interpreted by the chorus, and 
also by the orchestra when the soloists 
made it possible for Mr. Ernst to have 
any regard for time or rythm. 

The quartette of local singers gave a 
unique interpretation of the solo num- 
bers. Mrs. Oscar H. Bollman, however, 
was a great improvement on Miss 
3ridewell. The phenomenal organ of 
the St. Louis contralto retains its beau- 
tiful quality and is as clear and vibrant 
as of yore. Mrs. Bollman should be 
heard oftener and in work that permits 
the use of her splendid upper register. 

Mr. George C. Carrie, tenor, also did 
some very satisfactory work. His voice 
has gained in volume and his singing 
shows thought and musical intelligence. 


¢ 
ARTHUR HOCHMAN. 

Before a handful of unmusical people, 
at the Century Theater Sunday night, 
an unfortunate young man named Ar- 
thur Hochman played a_ conventional 
programme of piano forte compositions. 

Mr. Hochman is not a great pianist, 
but he deserved better treatment than 
that accorded him, His short programme 
was icily received, and during the per- 
formance 0. some of the numbers there 
were audible and generally irrelevant re- 
marks made by the melodrama seekers 
who had strayed into the Century by 
mistake. As there were no encores, Mr. 
Richard >pamer, who managed the re- 


cital, announced that Liszt’s sixth 
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Rhapsodic would be played as an extra 
number, and this made the programme of 
respectable length. Under the circum- 
stances one could scarcely blame’ poor 
Mr. Hochman for not warming to his 
work. He played conscientiously, how- 
ever, and gave a pleasant performance 


of a Chopin prelude, a nocturne, an 


Etude and the A flat Polonaise. He has 
facility, but lacks breadth and power, 
though he made some good effects in 
the Liszt transcription of the music to 

the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

fe te te 

COMING ATTRACTIONS 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the distinguish- 
ed English actress, will come to Bt. 


Louis, supported by Frederick Kerr and 


her London company next Monday night. 
She will appear at the Olympic Theater 
for a week’s engagement under the direc- 
tion of Charles Frohman, during whch 
she will present an important new pro- 
duction, entitled ‘‘The Joy of Living,”’ 
and will also be seen again in a number 
of the famous characters in which she 
has won her greatest and best fame. 
“The Joy of Living,’’ which is a transla- 
tion of Hermann Suderman’s great play 
“Es Lebe das Leben,” will be given Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
nights. Wednesday matinee and Satur- 
day matinee, ‘‘Magda,’’ and _ Friday 
and Saturday nights she will appear 
in her great role of Paula in “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ “The Joy 
of Living’ is regarded by many as 
the great German author’s’9 master- 
piece. It is a very modern play, treat- 
ing of German social and political life. 
The principal character is a woman who, 
like Magda, scorns convention in pursuit 
of what she feels to be the best instincts 
in her life. She has sinned with Baron 
Richard in early youth. He is a friend 
of her husband’s to whom he is in- 
debted for political advancement. The 
story of the play shows with resistless 











best that’s made. 


Street to our store. 


Holroyd’s Ribbed 





Terrific Reduction 
Facts. 


The clear distinction between this and other sales—ours are all 


our own regular high-class goods; here are genuine savings on the 


You'll agree with us—it pays to take an interesting stroll up Olive 


UNDERWEAR. 





eee eR ME, BOO os ac as whe wa ede 1b kb0a aon beekceseccsceonwe 39¢ 
Wereak ees BERING: co aesccccscccssosscccosceess 79¢ 
Ribbed Balbriggan, $1.00 cut to......... 9¢ 
Fancy Ribbed Balbriggan, $1.00 cut to 79 
American Flomery Co., Waevine, 61.25, cut 10-.600cccccccs -coccccccccccotcsce- cs Be 
Norfolk and New Brunswick Merino, $1.25, cut to--++-seescscccececcececececcees Be 
Norfolk and New Brunswick Wool, $1.75 cut to....-ssccsscececccccccccccsccecs $1.29 
Wilson Bros. Ribbed,Wool, $1.75 cut to sete ececereenerccccececes eoassees h)29 


Conrade & Friedmann’s Sea Island Cottons, $2, cut to 
Norfolk and New Brunswick Wools, $2.00, cut to cccccccccccccccccccvcsececes: 
American Hosiery Co., Fine Merinos, $2.25, cut to...s-secrccccece cecsccccccess 
Wilson Bros.’ Silk and Wool, $3.00, cut to -- 

American Hosiery Co. Silk and Wool, $3.50, cut 
Wool, $3.50, cutto ..-. 
Harderfold Sanitary Wool, $4.00, cut to... 
Cartwright & Warner’s Cashmere, $5,00, cut to 
Peter Wright’s Cashmere, $4.00, cut to.... 
Peter Wright’s Silk and Wool, $5.00, cut to 
Lewis’s Silk and Wool, $4.75, cut to....... 
Wilson Bros.’ Ribbed Silk, $6,00, cut to.... 
Lewis’s Ribbed Silk, $12.00, cut to........- 


Weenee- bcs 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 
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York houses. 


needlework and materials. 





Aeuugpi iendrneert pf aingy 


Our January Display 
Hand-made French Lingerie 


The most complete, the handsomest and best selected 
assortment shown in this country—we say this after careful 
comparison with the stocks of the leading Chicago and New 


Every piece was chosen with great care in Paris and repre- 
sents the choicest and newest French ideas in shape, hand 


We lay particular stress upon the newness of design in em- 
broidery and the very high character of the trimmings. 


We request the St. Louis women to allow us the pleasure of 
showing them these sumptuous garments and of convincing 
them that they can buy fine French underwear here at 
lower prices than in either New York or Chicago. 




















force and irresist:ble logic that sin, no 
matter how long concealed, will sooner 
or later disclose itself again and receive 
the inevitable reparation that it is meted 
out to offences against the laws of God 
and man. The play is magnificently con- 
ceived and written in a very hfgh and 
dignified plane and shows clearly why 
it was hailed in Europe as one of the 
most distinctive and notable dramatic lit- 
erary achievements of modern times. 
The production of the play is very beau- 
tiful and elaborate. ‘The cast required 
is an exceedingly long one and includes 
Vaughan Glaser, R. C. Herz, Charles 
Bryant, Mare Macdermott, W. J. Mont- 
gomery, Charles James, Walter Howe, 
Harry Dornton, Julius Royston, Miss 
Amy Lamborn, Miss Rose Dupre and 


Ie 
The Four Cohans will begin a week’s 
engagement at the Century Theater, 
starting next Sunday, January 4th, pre- 
senting George M. Cohan’s wholesome 
“The Governor's Son,” 


others. 


musical farce, 
which has been newly brightened and 
polished up for the season’s campaign. 
The talented family of farceurs have sur- 
rounded themselves with a large com- 
pany of artists, especially adapted to this 
style of entertainment, and among whom 
will be found a number of very clever 
and popular performers. One of the 
features of the entertainment which will 
stand out prominently will be the chorus 
of thirty ‘‘singing beauties.’’ These in- 
dispensable adjuncts to the successful 
modern twentieth century musical farce 
have been supplied with costumes which 
are described as being revelations in 
richness and beauty. Many new musical 
numbers have been added to the list of 
entrancing melodies of last season. 


of 
“Fred Irwin’s Big Show’’ is attracting 
large audiences to the Standard, this 
week. The programme is largely a musical 
one, but also has a number of ‘“‘specialty”’ 
artists who acquit themselves very cred- 


itably. The chorus girls are comely, vi- 
vacious, and sing and dance with a de- 
gree of spirit wholly pleasing to the 
patrons of this playhouse. The Bison 
City Quartet, the three Ronays, who pro- 
duce music from  vari-shaped  instru- 
ments; and the Slavaggis, whirlwind 
dancers, are among those especially de- 
serving of mention. The ‘‘High Rollers’ 
will hold the boards next week. 

fe 

There is fine skating and good music 
at the Ice Palace, Cook and Channing 
avenues, these days and evenings, and 
the lovers of this exhilarating sport are 
enjoying themselves to the fullest extent. 
Comfort, convenience and pleasure of its 
patrons is the watchword with the man- 


agers. 
te te te 
A titillating taste it is 
That soothes, becalms and pleases ; 
A fairy’s kiss, a draught of bliss, 
So soon the heart it eases. 
Does life appear too dull and black? 
Existence full of troubles? 
Oh, try a melting Sazerac, 
That turns our griefs to bubbles! 
The Sazerac Cocktail made in New 
Orleans by Thomas H. Handy & Co.; 
sold in St. Louis by David Nicholson, 


sole agent. 
te te t 
KNOWS A LOT 


“Is he a well informed man?” 
“I should say so. Why, his wife tells 
him everything.”—Town Topics. 


ke & & 


A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 


gram, except for stamping, which ranges 
in price from 10 cents per quire up- 
wards. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
and Locust. 
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FASHIONS IN LINGERIE 


The good little nuns and French peas- 
antry have outdone themselves, this sea- 
son, in their exquisite needlework on 
“my lady’s” lingerie. For, though it is 
but little known. these are the persons 
whose deftness and skill with the tiny 
cambric point fashion the imported 
“Sets.” 

I have seen recently imported robes de 
nuit, in filmy mnainsook, having soft, 
broad fold-tucks, and trimmed in dainty 
cluney torchon, or valenciennes lace with 
the very “latest in embroidery, the Pa- 
risian knot—a delicately petite conceit— 
and narrow pink and blue ribbons, which 
surpass any creation that has ever been 
placed before admiring femininity. ‘1 he 
surplice, which was so much in vogue 
last season, has now given way to the 
square effects; however, the circular also 
bids fair to receive its share of popular- 
ity. The veining and “blind” work done 
on handsome chemises, robes de nuit, 
corset-covers and pantalets is something 
at which to marvel. Fine tucking, if 
possible, is even more diminutive than 
heretofore and serves as the means to 
make novel effects, the beauty of which 
must of necessity be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Pantalets now have trimming 
not only on the flounce, but above. Mere 
tendrils of graceful vines are hand-em- 
broidered on the garment proper, which 
lend an attractiveness not to be resisted. 
The flounces, too, have that Frenchy 
finesse, so indiscribable, yet, withal, so 
almost subtly perceptible to the eye of 
one who knows about—well, about those 
things. Then, there are those with the bil- 
lowy lace, lying all meshed in a downy 
white heap, with the knot of pink ribbon 
tied in long loops at the side! It’s too 
Why must one be asked to 
choose between such dreams-come-true ? 


provoking! 


There’s but one way to settle it: choose 
both! And the chemise and corset-cov- 
er? Now, who could have the heart to 
Yes: I understand sets 
may be broken. But—what’s the use of 
extending this courtesy? Not one woman 
in a thousand can resist taking the set 
complete. “One harmonizes with the 
other so beautifully; the one looks so 
much more elegant with the other; it—is 
really—needful— Yes; I'll take the set.” 
That will be just about the way of it. 


break the set? 


I know. I’ve seen them. 

There are, too, chemises and corset- 
covers, etc., not so elaborate of pattern, 
but which appeal to the refined taste be- 
simplicity. These, 
and 


cause of their very 
in pretty 
for everyday wear and more practical 


embroideries laces, are 
usages. 

Then, for folks who will have their 
garments made especially for themselves, 
there is such a variety of embroideries 
for trimming—embroideries imported 
direct from St. Gallen, Switzerland— 
from which to choose, that one’s only 
difficulty is in making the selection, All 
of the patterns come in sets of insertion, 
the flounce, of the wide and the narrow, 
the latter for collars, cuffs, etc. There 
are rich, heavy patterns of the Louis 
XVI. festoon effect, finished with the 
“blind” beading, or the ever approved 
hemstitch; those of the pretty fleur de lis 
design, or the dainty forget-me-not with 
the dextrously interwoven sprig of vein- 


ing. The English revival of our grand- 
mothers’ time of the finished eyelets, 
forming a bunch of grapes or taking 
other pleasing forms, is something which, 
in all probability, will be the “rage.” 
Some of this “blind” work is so finely 
done, that it stands out as if in relief. 
Embroidery appliqued on fillet mesh is 
one of the newest of novelties and one 
which doubtless will become quite popu- 
lar. The medallion effect still holds 
sway in fashion’s realms, in fact, some 
of these are so elegantly wrought, one is 
rather inclined to believe they will rival 
even the beautiful pattern with Mechlin 
ruffle falling from dainty points. This 
last must be seen; no description will 
suffice. Nor can one gain any conception 
of the beauty of the designs which have 
pendants falling from the scallops with, 
for instance, a lover’s knot so _inter- 
woven as to make it appear that they are 
thus suspended thereto. And the all- 
overs—now indeed must one confess how 
inadequate are mere words. One must 
see them. 

These and many, many other beautiful 
articles may be seen in bewildering pro- 
fusion at Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 
ney’s, where one is accorded the most 
courteous attention. The goods are sold 
at remarkably low prices, the firm hav- 
ing, in each instance, secured the best 
possible values. Scruggs, Vandervoort 
& Barney have themselves imported these 
goods and can, therefore, assure one of 
the genuineness of the various importa- 
tions. Once patronize this firm and you 
will never think of seeking elesewhere. 


kk & 
BLUE ROSES 


You would scarce expect to find the 
author of “The Recessional” turning out 
as dainty a bit of society verse as Aus- 
tin Dobson could do, but apparently 
there is nothing that Rudyard Kipling 
can’t do. A remarkable volume about 
to be published, in London, at the mod- 
est price of $1.00 each, edited by Mrs. 
Harcourt Williamson, and entitled. “A 
Book of Beauty,” contains the following 
surprising contribution from the “un- 
crowned laureate”: 


Roses red and roses white 
Plucked I for my love’s delight; 
She would none of all my posies— 
3ade me gather her blue roses. 


Half the world I wandered through, 
Seeking where such flowers grew— 
Half the world unto my quest 
Answered but with laugh and jest. 


Here I came at winter tide, 
But my silly love had died, 
Seeking with her latest breath 
Roses in the arms of death. 


It may be beyond the grave 

She shall find what she would have, 

Mine was but an idle jest, 

Roses red and white are best. 

te be ob 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 


graved copper plate; $1.69; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 
te t 


Society Stationery—Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, 


The Mirror 





fine Diamonds 


—AND OTHER— 


#&PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 








GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING 


Whether there be truth in the apho- 
rism that “the clothes makes the man,” 
or not, it is an undisputed fact that well- 
made, stylish garments, contribute not a 
little to his comfort and convenience. 
This is as true of the small details of the 
toilet—ties, gloves, suspenders, collars, 
cuffs, underwear. When these things 
are neat, fashionable, up-to-date, the 
well-dressed man is at peace with all the 
world, and walks the street with a feel- 
ing of independence and consciousness 
of being “in the swim.” More attention 
is now being paid to toilet accessories for 
gentlemen than at any time in the past. 
The markets of the world are being 
searched for material with which to 
manufacture suits, pants, vests, shirts, 
undergarments, and the thousand and 
one things now deemed necessary by the 
well-dressed man. Just at this time, with 
the prospect of cold weather, the 
warmth-furnishing quality of the mate- 
rial must be taken into consideration. To 
meet these requirements, the Werner 
Bros., located in the Republic Building, 
Olive and Seventh streets, have just in- 
augurated a sale of seasonable goods 
that is entirely out of the ordinary. In 
the stock is represented the best that art 
and expert specialized workmanship 
have as yet produced, and everything 
offered is of the very best, both as to 
material, style, cut, fit and finish. It is 
a collection of fashionable men’s wear 
which has never been surpassed. These 
goods are now offered at the lowest 
prices ever asked for articles of the same 
kind, or even for those of inferior make. 
The firm makes the positive assurance 
that every article is exactly as repre- 
sented. If you are not in immediate 
need of some of the goods shown, it 
will pay to purchase them at the prices 
named and .ay them away for future 
use. The stock comprises the best of 
everything in suits, trousers, shirts, 
gloves, mufflers, collars, cuffs, suspend- 
ers and every article worn by gentle- 
men. This is not a bogus sale, but an 
offering of the finest goods which are 
carried in stock by this firm, and for the 
sale of which it has gained a wide repu- 


tation. 

Gold Purses, Knives, Match Boxes, 
Cigar Cases, ete, at F, W. Drosten’s, 
7th and Pine streets, 


SURO UUUu 


Humphrey's Corner. 





The Old Firm retiring from busi- 
ness and Selling the entire stock of 


CECT ENN TUNEL e ee 


Men’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s Clothing, 
Hats and 


Furnishings 
At Less Than Cost. 


Don’t wait till all the desirable 
goods are sold, but come at once 
and get your pick of the finest and 
most complete stock ever offered 
the public. A few prices to guide 
you: 

Men’s Staple and Fancy Suits, 
reduced from $20, $18 and 


(OC G88 Oey 1 i i H ll Hl Hl 
OTT TTT itr t irri r irri errr interes 
orci enn Ta TT 


| GRE Ae nS SR aa $13.75 
Young Men’s Suits, from $18, z 
$16 and $14, to........... $9.75 = 
Men’s Smoking Jackets, 3 
oes SES ee $4.253 


Men’s Neckwear, from $1.50 to 79c 
Men’s Night Shirts, 
NO ick ies ee 79¢ 


Everything at like reductions. 


} 
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F. W. Humphrey 


CLOTHING CO. 
Broadway and Pine, 
ST. LOuIS. 
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POPULAR BOOKS. 


Cecilia, F. Marion Crawford; The Splendid Idle 
Forties, Gertrude Atherton; The Lady Paramount, 
Henry Harland; The Intrusions of Peggy, Anthony 
Hope; Bylow Hill, George W. Cable; Glengarry 
School Days, Ralph Connor; The Battleground, Ellen 
Glasgow; Danny, Alfred Ollivant; Those Black Dia- 
mond Men, William F. Gibbons. Also, a ful) line of 
standard and miscellaneous works at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive st. 








Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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THE INCREASE OF THE UNFIT 


The number of insane persons in the 
community has been steadily increasing 
for the last fifty years. Cancer during 
the same period has doubled the number 
of its victims. Tuberculosis would prob- 
ably have done the same were it not that 
improvements in treatment have led to 
the cure of slight cases in their early 
stage, and to the prolongation of life 
in the more severe. JTlow far this may 
in part be due to the admixture of alien 
blood—the Jews, for instance, annually 
produce more insane children than any 
other nationality—we need not stop to 
inquire. It is sufficient that we should 
recognize the fact that the growing 
contamination of the nation’s blood 
should be checked at all hazards, and 
should then seek for a practical rem- 
edy. 

Now, of the three diseases named, 
the causes of the two first are still very 
obscure, while that of tuberculosis is 
almost certainly a bacterium. But it is 
abundantly certain that they are all of 
them transmitted by descent, and that 
an hereditary predisposition is the de- 
termining cause in the majority of cases. 
Moreover, it has been shown by many 
instances that it is the union of two 
persons both having the same taint that 
is most likely to produce any of these 
diseases in the progeny. The children 
of a father having one kind of taint, 
and of a mother with another, may 
sometimes be lucky enough to escape 
the inheritance of either. But if the 
same disease is present on both sides 
of the family, it is almost certain to be 
handed down in an accentuated form. 
The subject is a delicate one, but any 
one who reads the articles on the “Men- 
tal and Moral Characteristics of Royal- 
ty,’ which Dr. Frederick Woods is pub- 
lishing in this country, will be convinced, 
IT think, that in the case of insanity 
certainly, and in most other hereditary 
diseases probably, the type of the trans- 
mitted disease becomes more virulent 
And that, if 
a pause could be obtained in the rate 


by frequent transmission. 


of transmission, the type of transmitted 
disease would be altered for the better, 
is hardly to be doubted. The effect of 
vaccination upon the human species, 
and of anti-rabies legislation upon the 
canine, seems to have established that 
axiom beyond cavil. 

The remedy being, therefore, plainly 
the prevention of the marriage of per- 
sons having an hereditary taint, it re- 
mains to be seen whether it could be 
practically applied. In the present state 
of public opinion as to the duty of the 
citizen toward posterity, it is probable 
that any direct legislation on the sub- 
ject would be disregarded, as sumptuary 
laws have been in all ages; and the three 
diseases named not being of the kind 
that lend themselves to the creation of 
panic, it is idle to hope for any imme- 
diate change in this respect. Yet it has 
been pointed out by M. Emile Faguet 
that the same effect could be obtained 
by indirect means, and that the propa- 
gation of disease could thus be checked, 
as it were, by a side wind. The insur- 
ance offices, with the object of insuring 
as nearly as may be only lives with 
the best possible chance of survival, 


The 


have long been accustomed to make 
minute inquiries into the history of the 
health not only of the person proposed 
to be insured, but into that of all his 
relations, both in the direct and collat- 
eral lines. If, therefore, it could be se- 
cured that all about to marry should 
produce evidence that their lives were 
insured, we might fairly presume that 
hereditary disease did not exist in their 
families in any marked form. Legisla- 
tion compelling bridegroom and bride to 
insure their lives for the benefit of their 
children would then do all that we want. 

Are there any countervailing objec- 
tions to this course? First, there is 
to be considered the question of ex- 
pense. State aid being out of the ques- 
tion in the case of a measure that would 
neither flatter the masses—to use Mr. 
Gladstone’s dichotomy—nor please the 
classes, we may assume that the expense 
would have to be borne by the intend- 
ing spouses themselves. But they could 
not be compelled to keep up the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums after mar- 
riage, and the object of the Legislature 
would be attained if they paid merely 
the first premium or, for that matter, if 
they merely proved themselves accept- 
able by an insurance office of standing 
without actually paying a premium at 
all. Moreover, what is euphemisti- 
cally called “industrial” insurance, or 
insurance in consideration of a few 
pence collected weekly instead of year- 
ly, has been lately brought within the 
reach of all, and is largely made use of 
by the very poorest class for the in- 
surance of their children. Legislation 
to the effect suggested would not, there- 
fore, imply any such change in the hab- 
its of the people as to warrant the be- 
lief that it would be, from that cause, 
unsuccessful. 

Another objection, which is regularly 
trotted out whenever any restraint in 
marriage is proposed is that by placing 
any obstacle, however slight, in the way 
of the due performance of the cere- 
mony, you increase the number of il- 
legitimate unions. This has never been 
proved, and to the anthropologist, who 
knows how closely functions like mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies are bound 
up not only with the sentiments, but, 
oddly enough, with the racial character- 
istics of a people, it may well appear 
doubtful. Sut even if this were the 
case, it is a cheering fact that illegiti- 
mate unions less often prove prolific 
than legitimate ones; and in Scotland 
and Sweden—the two countries which 
enjoy the unenviable position of head- 
ing the list so far as the number of il- 
legitimate children are concerned—the 
increase of illegitimate births has in no 
way kept pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation. 

On the other hand, the benefit of the 
legislation suggested, if it could once be 
made effectual, can hardly be put too 
high. The old theory that it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman is 
Mr. Karl Pearson tells us, 


perfectly 
sound, and after three generations a 
useful variety can be trusted to breed 
true. But three generations are only 
ninety years, or hardly more than the 
span of one human life at the present 
rate of longevity. If, therefore, the re- 
quired statute were passed now, our 


Mirror 


children might see a nation of men sane 
and healthy in the sense that they would 
be free from any hereditary tendency 
toward some of the most terrible 
scourges that can afflict the human 
race. The theme is one that demands 
the enthusiastic pen of a Besant. Where- 
as my voice is as that of one crying in 
The more’s the pity. 


bbe 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 


A Modern Steel Bridge Brings to Light 
a Remarkable Prehistoric Relic. 


the wilderness. 


Chicago & Alton Railway bridge build- 
ers, while excavating eight feet below the 
surface of the earth, at Streator, Hl., in 
preparing the abutments for the new 
C. & A. steel bridge to cross the Vermil- 
lion River, accidentally discovered an 
exceedingly curious object of slate or 


shale. 





This picture is but one-third the size 
of the object, which is five and one-half 
inches long and an inch and a half high, 
and has been pronounced by a prominent 
archaeologist to be a magnificent speci- 


men of “bird stone.” 

A “bird stone,” while of the undefined 
class of prehistoric ornaments or charms 
which have been called “ceremonials,” 
represents stone age art of no mean de- 
gree. This C. & A. specimen is finely 
finished and polished and is extraordi- 
nary in its workmanship, gracefulness 
and beauty. It represents, perhaps, the 
highest achievement of prehistoric Amer- 
ican art. —~ 

Many theories regarding the use made 
of “bird stones” are fanciful. It has 
been asserted that they were worn by 
married or pregnant Indian women, and 
by squaws who were ready to marry. 
Again, it is claimed that “bird stones” 
were worn by Indian conjurers; and 
still another guess is that they were 
bound to the prows of canoes. It has 
also been guessed that they were em- 
ployed in playing a game; that they were 
totems of tribes and clans, and that they 
were talismans in some way connected 
with the hunt for water fowl. 

This “bird stone” unearthed by the 
Chicago & Alton engineers at Streator 
must have been hammered or pecked 
into shape, and afterwards ground to its 
present form, and then polished diligent- 
ly, for it is nearly as smooth as glass. 
Consideration of the then existing condi- 
tions demonstrates the difficulty of mak- 
ing the object, and the dexterity and 
workmanship required. 

In the entire “high art” class of pre- 
historic relics, this “bird stone” is as 
prominent as any of the thousands of 
beautiful and unique objects, and its an- 
tiquity is especially emphasized by reason 
of its being discovered by the builders. of 
a modern steel railway bridge. 

ok 

C. L. Bates, who, for many years, was 
with Mermod-Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
I’, W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons, 
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Good Laundry work can only be done 











by slow process. All fast work 
damages the Clothing. We do the 
best work done in this city, and the 
slowest, we prefer to do no fast work 
at all. 


9,965 Customers Last Month 
Dinks {. Yarrish’s Kaundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


“Lest we forget,’”? we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. - 
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BROMLEY’S ORCHESTRA 
Office: 1729 Olive St. 


Phones: 
A212, D1653, Tyler 322. 
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CENTURY 


Thursday and Friday NEXT SUNDAY, 


Evnigs 
Eleonora Duse | '** Pour Cohans 


in Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 


Tragedy The Governor's Son, 
Francesca da Rimini 
OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
Mat. Mew Wess supported by Frederick 
day and Saturday. 


Kerr and her London Co. 
FLORODORA 
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IN 


Presented by Fred Niblo 





direction Charles Froh- 
man. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
and Thurs. nights, The 
Joy of Living, Wed. mat. 








The Gyeat New York | day ani Sat: mht “The 
THE STANDARD 
THIS WEEE, 

Fred Irwin’s Big Show 
NEXT WEEK, 


HIGH ROLLERS. 


THE ICE PALACE 
IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, is in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A TRIPLE TRAGEDY 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


In the dim and stuffy recesses of the 
fo’c’s’le of the Beluga, a silent, sullen com- 
pany of men of all shades of color sat 
at their 4:30 a. m. breakfast. Some 
munched stolidly at blocks of fat pork 
and flinty biscuit, others just drank al- 
leged coffee and smoked. And they were 
the majority, for few there are who, after 
a night of sleep, especially in such an 
atmosphere, can rise and begin the morn- 
ing meal (and such a meal) in five min- 
utes. But those who did not eat con- 
cealed their portions about their persons, 
usually in the breasts of “jumpers,” for 
there was never more than enough to 
go round. 

Suddenly, with a voice like that of a 
frantic bull, came the expected com- 
mand, “Naow, ’way boats there.” It was 
immediately followed by a_ stampede, 

struggling to be the first 
narrow ladder, each man 
dreading the sure and painful posi- 
tion of the last. Reaching the deck, 
the rushing band divided itself in four, 
one part to each boat where it hung 
gleaming spectrally against the violet sky. 
None cast a glimpse upwards or around, 
for none had time or thought to spare. 
Yet the scene was entirely worthy of 
man’s best notice. The daily miracle of 
dawn always is—but here! The ship lay 
motionless, anchored apparently upon a 
lake of transparent ink, in whose still 
depths strange gleamings 
heightened its mystery of utter darkness. 
Around rose the solemn tree-clad hills 
of Hapai, now in deepest shadow. Away 
to the south, southeast, and east, the way 
out to the broad bosom of the Pacific 
lay clearly open between the several 
islands, and although from the two for- 
mer quarters there was as yet no light- 
ening of the deep velvety purple of the 
night, there was a something remotely 
like the opening of a door leading from 
the dark hall into the clear air; a little 
draught of freshness seemed stealing in 
from thence. But from the east there 
came through that gap a quivering throb 
of opal-tinted light, just rippling along 
the horizon and touching the still wat- 
ers that lay between it and us with the 
suggestion of glory to come, the first 
heart-beat of that sweet day before which 
the modest stars paled and _ vanished. 
And overhead the returning legions of 
flying foxes, fresh from their long 
night’s raid among the fruit trees, passed 
like squadrons of dark spirits hastening 
back to their native gloom at the advent 
of light; and occasionally from their 
midst came a wail, wringing the heart 
like a sudden terror. To most of us 
all this was but suggested, hardly real- 
ized; yet we moved with utmost quiet, 
unconsciously falling in with our envir- 
onment. And when the rattle of a block, 
the sharp click of an oar on a gunwale, 
or a hoarse oath broke the sacred peace 
of the moment, an involuntary “Hush!” 
rose to the lips. Ten minutes after our 
appearance on deck we were all in our 
places, and, with the steady, splashless 
stroke of trained whaling oarsmen, were 
silently gliding towards the portals of the 
day. As the oars rose and fell they lift- 
ed overflowing chalices of emeralds, and 
as the sweet dark crept away great lakes 


each man 


up the 


occasionally 
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Notice to Taxpayers. 


Tax bills for 1902 will have to be paid on or before the 34st inst., the heavy penalties provided by 


aw on delinquent taxes will be enforced after January Sst, 1903. Payment now will save time and incon- 


venience to taxpayers. 


St. Louis, December 9th, 1902. 


L. F. HAMMER. JR.., 





of ever-changing color, of infinite and 
indescribable variety, stole over the 
placid surface of that quiet sea. A cool 
breath crept from the dawn-point to meet 
us; it kissed our heated necks, put fresh 
vigor into strokes, freshened, 
strengthened; until at a ringing shout 
of command we flung in our oars with 
one accord and prepared to make sail. 
Is it of any use, I wonder, trying to de- 
scribe the scene that greeted us as we 
did so? I fear not, where so many mas- 
ter-hands have failed, so let me say sim- 
ply that the pass ahead, leading seaward, 
was aflood with molten ruby, amethyst, 
and opal, with a background of flaming 
gold, before which the shrinking eyes 
closed. “And the Glory of the Lord was 
revealed.” Ha, ha! how rapturously the 
blood, so. sluggish before, courses 
through our veins as the boats, bird-like, 
skim over the sparkling waves on their 
sut the 
business of the day needs remembering. 
We are out after whales, and unto him 
who can first report the presence of one, 
afterwards caught, shall be given ten- 
dollars. So a keen look-out is kept for a 
while, until the wonderful beauty of the 
scene obtains the sway over our minds 
again, and the boats glide swiftly along 
the steep shores of the outermost island. 

“Ah-blow-w-w-w-w!” almost in a 
whisper, and several hands are pointed 
to where, against the dark green of the 
cliffs, yet in shadow, three vapory spir- 
als of varying heights show clearly. But 
what can three mean? Two of them we 
can account for,—the broad bushy one 
and the tiny jet only four or five feet 
high. The third, however, closely asso- 
ciated with the two, and of great 
height, puzzles us—does not delay us, 
though, for, with paddles unshipped, we 
urge the progress of our craft towards 
those vast mammals _ so 
pleasantly sojourning in the shade. We 
are abreast of them, helms are put up, 
and all four boats bear down upon them 
with the swoop of gigantic hawks. 
When but a ship’s length away sails are 
rolled up as if automatically. Noiseless 
as fish, we glide into the shadow, and 
—strike. What an awful uproar breaks 
up that sweet solitude; the shoutings 
of men, the furious struggles of wound- 
ed leviathans, whose mighty tail strokes 
reverberate in hollow thunder along the 
echoing cliffs. There, the heretofore pla- 
cid sea, hisses and boils, andthe boats toss 
as in a maelstrom. What can be amiss? 
Not thus is the humpback mother wont 
to meet an attack, unless her youngling 
is injured. Ah! that is it, surely. Her 
calf must be dead, and if so, then heads 


our 


lightsome way to windward. 


unconscious 


must need be cool and hands skilful, or 
there will be many numbers lost from 
our good ship’s messes. Two boats dis- 
appear to windward in a smother of 
spray, and we who remain dimly imag- 
ine in some disinterested fashion what 
manner of humpback they may be fast 
to. But not for long, for suddenly to- 
wards us comes rushing a faintly out- 
lined black mass piled high with snowy 
foam, and we must needs exert every 
muscle to avoid that terrible onslaught. 
We do just succeed,—the mighty one 
passes, and disappears. Oh for 
shelter, if only a shallow reef! but there 
is none. Crash! and like an earthquake 
shock come the maddened mother’s 
flukes against the side of the other boat, 
hurling her and her disintegrated con- 
tents far shoreward. Never again will 
that boat molest a whale. And also, oh 


some 


sorrow and shame! never again will Hal- 
lett Winslow, best, brightest, bravest of 
harpooners, see the blessed sun rise. His 
neck is broken. Now, while she is vent- 
ing her fury upon the floating fragments, 
let us escape. But there are our ship- 
mates, and as swiftly as our shaking 
limbs allow, we pick them up, expecting 
every moment to go even as they went— 
and then? The next few minutes passed 
like some hideous nightmare, 
joint-wrenching endeavors to keep out of 
the way of the monster bent upon our 
destruction, and sudden eruptions, up- 
heavals of the sea, so close to us that 
destruction seemed impossible of avoid- 
ance. And all this time, wherever we 
went in the turmoil, we never lost sight 
for one moment of the accusing body of 
As if to call our crime 


frantic, 


the calf whale. 
continually to remembrance, it kept us 
company, tossing helplessly upon the tor- 
mented waters. At last—and although I 
feel sure that half-an-hour had not pass- 
ed, yet the time seemed interminable— 
we found ourselves, almost exhausted,, 
close to the rocks, where an overhang- 
ing ledge, thickly clothed with drooping 
branches, jutted out above deep water, 
but only about three feet above the sur- 
face. With one last flash of energy, we 
all sprang for shelter, scrambled like 
monkeys into the tangle of the trees, 
just as the unbreathed parent rushed at 
our deserted boat and crushed it into 
matchwood, returning again and again 
to the fragments until they were almost 
ground into splinters. All the while we 
hung precariously, fearfully, just above 
the terrible tumult, obsessed with the 
idea that even here we were hardly safe 
from so redoubtable a foe. 

And then into the blazing sunshine 
which had now crept closely up to our 


Collector of the Revenue. 


refugee there sprang the other whale, 
towing behind him the two surviying 
boats, still uninjured. Upon our almost 
benumbed brains fell a deeper fear. 
Were we about to witness the destruction 
of all that little swiftly 
nearing this place of utmost danger? No 
long suspense, for out from the shadow 


company, so 


of our cliff sprang the vengeful mother 


to meet her spouse and finish her great 
work of retribution. But as she came 
we saw the bull whale slacken speed, 
saw the two boats spread out fan-wise 
behind him, saw the cow rush between 
them fully exposed. <A puff of white 
smoke, and presently a tiny report as of 
a revolver shot. Then for a few mo- 
ments our view was obscured by tum- 
bling waves raised by the two monsters 
in their flurry, the one of death, the oth- 
er of escape. And out of that boiling 
vortex emerged our two boats, still un- 
injured, a huge black mass floating be- 
tween them in utter immobility, while 
far to windward a tall jet as of steam 
from a high-pressure waste-pipe showed 
where the agile bull was making his ut- 
most speed from the place of death. And 
in deepest silence and sorrow we distri- 
buted ourselves among the rescuing boats 
and prepared to tow to the ship our hard- 
ly won prize—The Spectator. 
tb 

Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., southwest corner Locust and Sev- 
enth streets. 

te te & 

Exquisite designs in Diamond Jewelry 

at Drosten’s, 7th and Pine streets. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
OENTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


The fifty million dollar syndicate still 


exerts its potent influence upon the 


course of market values. There has 
been a sharp rally in many leading is- 
sues, traders still harboring the idea that 
the magnates have decided to do their 
utmost to prevent a renewal of bear at- 
tacks and to establish a materially high- 
between now and 


is certainly 


er range of values 
March 1st. There 
ground for holding this opinion, but not 
enough to warrant any conservative 
speculator in acting upon it in a spirit 
of enthusiastic confidence. It must be 
borne in mind that the syndicate was 
formed not for the purpose of bulling 
the market for securities, but primarily 
with a view towards sustaining values in 
case of a sudden emergency. The lead- 
ing financiers, who are all closely iden- 
tified with Wall street interests, do not 
favor a resumption of bullish activity at 
this time. They are convinced that 
money market conditions are against the 
inauguration of an upward campaign, 
and that it will be much better to wait 
until domestic, foreign and exchange 
markets have undergone a confidence in- 
spiring change, before renewing loaning 
an extensive scale. 


some 


accommodations on 
In view of this, it is perfectly plain that 
the syndicate will not further bull plans, 
but will content itself with postponing 
operations until untoward conditions re- 
quire the distribution of part or all of 
the funds subscribed. If any reckless 
operators entertain different ideas in re- 
gard to the intentions of the emergency 
syndicate and recklessly proceed to boost 
prices all along the line, they will have 
to bear the disastrous consequences 
are bound to ensue. What the 
needs most at present is a pe- 
The val- 


which 
market 
riod of quiet, of recuperation. 
ues of stocks have risen to such an ex- 
tent that conservative people should in- 
sist upon having them tested, and refrain 
from purchasing until basic conditions 
and rational prospects have become more 
clearly defined. 

The late advance in prices was to be 
expected, in view of the unwonted ac- 
tivity which the bear contingent dis- 
played for some time past. It was not 
legitimate, bona fide buying, but, princi- 
pally, covering of short contracts which 
induced and prolonged the rally. There 
is as yet no reliable indication that the 
public has returned to Wall street en 
masse and is particularly anxious to re- 
new buying or to increase its holdings 
of stocks. 
day that the pools 
ket “caught napping,” 
months ago, 


It becomes more evident every 
overstayed their mar- 
and were a few 
when interest rates rose to 
5 and 6 per cent. They now find them- 
selves landed high and dry, and are doing 


all they can to prevent a further sinking 


The Mirror 


of values. ‘They are ever so glad that 
the emergency syndicate came to the res- 
cue and made that it 
would not allow of any calamitous liqui- 
dation and slashing of prices, at least 
not for the time being. They really hope 
that the day may yet come when they 
will be able to dispose of their big loads 
of watered stuff and then stand from 
under until the avalanche has done its 


announcement 


worst, 


The absorption of an independent iron 
and steel concern by the United States 
Steel Corporation has led to a little ad- 
vance in the shares of the latter, and 
created the impression that everything is 
still very promising in the iron trade and 
that Morgan’s pet will continue to main- 
tain its grip upon it and prices. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the big 
trust controls only about 60 per cent of 
the trade at the present time, and that 
independent producers are becoming 
more aggressive and numerous. 
various leading iron men of great prom- 
inence are said to be contemplating the 
erection of new plants, and to be willing 
to organize companies upon as_ honest 
and legitimate a scale as possible. This 
is news that is hardly to the liking of 
the United States Steel Corporation peo- 
ple, who are deadly afraid of honestly- 
organized and well-managed independ- 
ent producers. There is every reason to 
believe that independent competition will 
grow right along and that the trust will 
be forced to continue buying up com- 
petitors until it has reached the end of 
its tether, or until a radical change for 
the worse in the trade has made it inju- 
dicious further to pursue such a policy. 
However, in spite of a somewhat cloud- 
ed trade horizon, there are still many 
enthusiasts in Wall street who assert 
that there are no better purchases on the 
list at the present time than Steel com- 
mon, a 4 per cent dividend payer, at 35, 
and the preferred, a 7 per cent dividend 
payer, at 84%. It is quite likely that, 
in case conditions should change radi- 
cally for the better, these shares will be 
given a good boost and once more made 
specially tempting to gullible purchasers. 

After displaying some weakness, for- 
eign exchange firmed up again very sud- 
denly, for the reason that New York 
bankers were called upon to help tide 
over financial pinches in the London 
where the end-of-the-year set- 
prove quite a strain on re- 
sources. This is taken to indicate that 
we are still largely indebted to Europe, 
and that the danger of gold exports has 
Among ex- 
the im- 


more 


market, 
tlements 


not as yet been removed. 
perienced New York financiers, 
pression prevails that there 

large sized shipments of yellow metal to 
the other side within the 
months, and that the only thing that can 


will be 


next two 








Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


Extends to its patrons and friends the compliments 


of the season and tenders thanks for past favors, 


soliciting a continuance of the same with the assur- 


ance of being able to afford every courtesy consist- 


ent with a sound financial business. 


H, A, FORMAN, President, 
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ANTIONAL BANK 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


- $1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


G, A, W. AUGST, Cashier, 





- $1,000,000.00 


EDWARD A. FADST, Vice Prest. 


DAVID;SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





WEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qa 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 





fe Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. eer 
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‘St Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 
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Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qo/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 





TRUST 


Co. 








$3,500,000 











WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Application. 
300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 


ST. LOUIS 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and soun 


Highest rates . interest pai get on time deposits, 
Letters of Credit an worl fa wed d: b 
all parts of the wor res 


-  §T. LOUIS, MO. 
d banking, 
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prevent this is a continuance of stiff in- 
York. Some grati- 
fication is expressed at a moderate in- 
crease in exports ot! and cotton. 
The recent breaks in the value of these 
staples appear to have stimulated foreign 
demand to some extent. 

The lately published statements of the 
New York Central proved disappointing 
to bulls, inasmuch as they revealed a 
steady decrease in net, in spite of large 
gains in gross. This is accounted for 
by the enlargement of capital and by the 
rise in the scale of wages and prices of 
material. The Big Four and Lake Shore 
are also recording a shrinkage in net 
earnings, especially the former. The re- 
duction in the dividend on Canada 
Southern from 114 to I per cent semi- 
annually must be regarded as another 
straw showing which way the wind is 
blowing. ‘the Vanderbilt lines are not 
the only ones which reveal an incipient 
change in the tide, for, as a matter of 
fact, nearly every line in the United 
States is beginning to present similar 
disappointing figures. The passing of the 
dividend on Grand Island Ist preferred, 
forcibly reminded the speculative fra- 
ternity that prosperous times lead not 
only to increased earnings, but also to 
increased expenses. 
' Experienced traders, of independent 
standing, incline to the opinion that the 
present rally will soon have spent its 
force, and that lower prices will be re- 
corded again by January toth. Their 
prognostication is based, of course, upon 


terest rates in New 


corn 


the belief that the money market will 
continue stiff and sterling exchange 
strong. 


fe 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


In sympathy with the improvement in 
Wall street, the local bond and stock 
market has shown a rising tendency of 
late, and given brokers occasion to con- 
gratulate themselves upon a return of 
activity in trading. The daily changes 
in quotations prove quite amply that 
there is a large number of speculators in 
this city and vicinity who are perfectly 
willing to resume business at the old 
bull stand as soon as conditions should 
justify it. Apprehensions over a possi- 
ble monetary squeeze are vanishing 
away. The old bull spirit is reviving, 
and it would not be at ail surprising to 
witness a good advance in the price of 
every prominent stock on the list within 
the near future. Whether the present 
level is a good one to start from is a 
question that must be left open for con- 
tinued discussion. 

Missouri Trust has been unusually ac- 
tive in the last few days, but the price 
failed to respond to any perceptible ex- 
tent to persistent demand. ‘The stock is 
still going at 12534. There many 
who believe that it is one of the best 
purchases on the list. Commerce has 
risen to 389; Third National to 337%; 
Mechanics to 292%, and Boatmen’s is 
quoted at 225 bid, 233 asked. Lincoln 
Trust is firm at 254 bid; Mercantile at 
410 bid; Mississippi Valley at 466% bid; 
Germania at 226 bid and Colonial at 203 
bid. 

Granite-Bimetallic has 
The advance has again been checked by 
heavy selling. Central Coal & Coke 


are 


risen to 1.25. 
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selling at 643%. The stock 


is in fairly good demand. 


common is 


United 


small 


is steady at 27% bid. 


‘Transit 


Railways preferred is selling in 
lots at 8&1. 
quoted at 89 bid. 
ing at 18 and the preferred at 42. 


Drafts on New York are quoted at 25 


Missouri-Edison 5s are still 
The common is sell- 


cents premium. Money is firm at 6 per 


cent. Sterling is selling at 4.87. 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 
T. F., Monett, Mo.—Would not advise 


purchases of Chicago street railway stock 
mentioned. It pays good dividends, but 
is not considered a safe investment at 
present rates. 

R. R. O—Would not increase holdings 
of Missouri Pacific for the present. You 
had better protect your first purchase 
well and continue to be prepared for 
emergencies. Don’t bite off more than 
you can chew. Great caution is the first 
essential of successful speculation. 

L. H. O’B.—Don’t think much of trust 
stock named. The building bonds are 
not very tempting. Would prefer invest- 
ing in good first mortgage railroad bonds, 
even if they do pay a little less. 

P. S., Waco, Tex.—You might hold on 
to your Toledo, St. L. & W. preferred. 
It is a slow speculation, however. Mer- 
cantile Trust is regarded as a very mer- 
itorious stock, on which dividend pay- 
ments can be maintained with ease. 

F. D., Carthage, Mo.—Would advise 
staying out of Evansville & T. H. com- 
mon. It is a poor purchase for small 
margin-traders. Ontario & W. has had a 
good decline, but holds out no special 
inducement as an investment. There is 
no nope of a dividend on it. There are 
people, however, who buy it in anticipa- 
tion of an absorption of the road by com- 
petitors. 

X. Y. Z.—Asset currency is based upon 
the bank’s assets. The Fowler bill pro- 
vides that any national bank may take 
out for issue and circulation an amount 
of ‘bank notes not exceeding 25 per cent 
of paid-up and unimpaired capital, with- 
out depositing Government bonds, but 
upon condition of depositing in the Treas- 
ury either gold coin or Government bonds, 
or both, equal to 5 per cent of said circu- 
lation. This 5 per cent to constitute a 
guarantee fund for redemption of notes 
of failed banks. This fund is to be in- 
creased by a tax of one-half of 1 per 
cent per annum on all banknotes issued. 
Subject will be explained more fully in 
a future issue of the Mirror. 
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MISSOURI] PACIFIC RAILWAY 
TO CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections is about five 
hours quicker than any other line St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of four 
direct routes to California. The only 
line operating through standard sleeping 


cars, St. Louis to Pacific Coast without 


change. All meals in dining cars. For 
further information inquire Missouri 


Pacific-Iron Mountain Route City Ticket 
Office, St. Louis. 
te te 
Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
te te te 
NO HARM DONE 
After telling his wife a lie, it is a re- 
lief to a man’s conscience to find that she 
doesn’t believe him.—Life. 
te t t 
Celebrated Vacheron & Constantine 
Watches. Sole agent, F. W. Drosten, 
7th and Pine streets. 



























THE Banner Route TO ALL IMPORTANT CITIES. 





It has its own rails between ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DES MOINES, 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS 
and BUFFALO, 


And through car lines to NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. 
PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, and PORTLAND ORE. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR, SLEEPING, DINING, OBSERVATION- 
CAFE AND CHAIR CARS COMPOSE ITS TRAINS. 

















THE NEW EQUIPMENT OF THE 


DAYLIGHT SPECIAL 














Was Specially Built for Service 
FROM ST. LOUIS TO 


Chicago 


—————BY THE 


Illinois Central. 
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m= CALIFORNIA 


With its connections is 
about five hours quicker 


than any other line. 


St. Louis to Los Angeles. 


Choice of Four Direct Routes to California. 





The only line operating through Standard Sleeping Cars, St, 
Louis to Pacific Coast without change. All meals in Dining 
Cars. For further information inquire 


Missouri-Pacific-Iron Mountain Route, 


City Ticket Office - St. Louis. 
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SIS KLARA | 


A 6S se For the month of January, this firm 


: ae 
a Yan ; proposes to give the people 
Pf 7 | = J} CRAWT' ORD of St. Louis 


= >, Zi, > MH 
Is A Feast of Bargains 


And offer meantime as a foretaste a few selected 





Monumental Bare ains In keeping. = their 
——— Monumental Store. 














Suits, Capes, Skirts MILLINERY Byos’ Clothing Dep't. 
| Second Floor. 
and Jackets MUST | GO. Special procs Boys’ Over- 


| Our hat f. t detail Boys’ Nobby two piece and three 
Badly Scalped. ma anti te Siting inc piece knee pant suits, all the latest 


of fashion now in vogue. New York effects in Tweeds, 





Golf Capes in black, blue and gray, Cheviots, homespuns, plain and 
with plaid backs, were $1500, We havea line that surpasses any- fancy colors. sizes 6 to 16, sold for 


wearing dark blue and Oxford 
Chinchilla, double breasted, button 
to neck, nice velvet collar, whole- 
sale price on these was $250, 


Walking Skirts in Melton and | 
Knickerbocker materials, with A close inspection will convince you 
tailor-folds, slot seams and button | of the supzriority of our hats in 


trimmings, were $8 50, now. $500 | style, beauty and material; prices 


Monte Carlo Jackets with inverted were $10.00, now... $2.50 to $5.00 Youth’s Long ETS Suits, navy blue, 


black and the nobby winter effects, 


1] ’ . 
back plaits, in castor, black and If you are not a customer of ours, try 


sizes 13 to 20 years, regular price 


| 
| 
| 
’ I i sscscctereeacsnese, 8.75 
navy, were now $ | us once and YOU WILL BE. $10.00 to $1200, now.. $7.50 and $8.75 


BOYS’ CAPS; You should visit our 
We are closing out our full line of Cap Department, we are showing 
hats for less than cost, from $1.98 more styles and patterns at lowest 


Zibeline and Cheviot Suits, blouse 
style with postillion back, Peau de 


Soie or Velvet trimming, were 
prices than you will find elsewhere, 





CoD | Ge eee ine - ee ee Cee 
| OS ERI TG Sa be DG 19c to 98c 











"DRESS GOODS MUST GO _ FURS MUST GO 


36-inch all wool Snowflake Suiting, heavy quality..........-... 39c 
Were 55c. At 98c Electric Seal Fur Scarfs. Were $2.25. 
Striped Granite Waisting, very slightly , 
soiled, this week at............... hasnas ees J 22 yd 


Was 20c yard. 





At $] ‘ 25 Black Coney Fur Scarfs. Were $2.75. 


54-inch all wool Tweed Suiting, this week at... 65c yd 
Was $1.00 yard. At $2 25 Gray Lynx Fur Scarfs. Were $3.75. 


Scotch and Fancy Plaids, suitable for Children s 
29c 


Dresses, all at----ncrcvcrneewnnesentneennesnntnenmnescersttinntnimeneesen At $5 . 00 Black and Brown Marten Fur Scarfs. Were $8.50 





Were 49. 





0 ELL OEO AOS ROE $8.50 | thing heretofore shown—for the | $6 50 and $7 50, now....$4 50 and $5.00 
FPPHCE oes seerenntntenertameresesseessenees 2698 | Boys’ Top Reefers, made of good 
| 
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BREE ROC! eS AS 
THROUGH SLEEPERS 
between 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS 

and 


ST. LOUIS AND MOBILE. 
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met a legen 
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LL TRAINS 
LLMEALS 
LA CARTE 
LL THE WAY 
LL THE TIME 
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In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 








Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 
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THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY. 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
























































